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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E Japanese have proved themselves as formidable a 

Power on land as on sea. The first great battle 
the war took place on Sunday last, when the operations 
on the Yalu culminated after several days’ fighting in a 
severe engagement, in which the Russians were driven 
from their strongly entrenched positions on the right 
bank of the river at Antung and Kiu-lien-cheng, with the 
more than three hundred 
prisoners, and upwards of two thousand killed and 
wounded. From the laconic despatches of General Kuroki, 
supplemented by the report of General Kuropatkin, it appears 
that the Japanese crossed the river in two places, com- 
bining a frontal attack, prepared for by a tremendous artillery 
fire, with a turning movement on the Russian left flank, in 
which they waded breast-high across the Ai-ho, a tributary of 
the Yalu. The Russians fought with great determination— 
the Japanese admit a loss of eleven hundred men in killed 
and wounded in the charge and pursuit—but were unable to 
hold their own against the superior numbers and more power- 
ful artillery of the enemy and retreated in confusion on 
Feng-hwang-cheng. ‘We discuss the moral and historical sig- 
nificance of this most momentous engagement in another 
column, but may note here that the side of the Japanese 
equipment in which superiority was most marked was their 
artillery. Their guns and powder were both of their own 
manufacture. Of the Russians, though we have no wish to 
say a word which may be painful to them in their difficulties, 
we cannot help noting that the things which bring disaster 
on sea—incoherence in detail, want of preparation, and want 
of definite purpose—bring it also on land. 


loss of twenty-eight guns, 


of 


Since the battle of the Yalu the news from the front 
has been meagre, but Friday’s telegrams indicate that 
the Japanese are going to follow up their victory and strike 


another blow on the retreating Russians. 


A Berlin telegram 


to Friday’s Daily Mail declares, indeed, that their com- 
munications in Manchuria are giving the Russians “the 
extremest anxiety.” The roads are in such a condition 
that only five miles a day can be made by the waggons, 
and forty-five days have been required to move a waggon 
from Liaoyang to the Yalu. If this is the case, the Russian 
army which retreated after the battle of May Ist may very 
easily be caught encumbered with baggage and artillery, and 


either be cut to pieces or forced 


to-surrender. 


While this is the situation in the north-east of the theatre 


of war, great events are also impending in the neighbourhood | . 
| Worth, Weissenburg, and Sedan, has excited a good deal of 


of Port Arthur. In the first place, another attempt was 
made to block the harbour this week (z¢., on the 2nd), 
which seems to have been successful, and therefore Port 
Arthur may now be regarded as sealed. Next, Friday’s 





ment that Admiral Alexeieff, who was at Port Arthur, has 
already left the fortress. The Japanese strategy is thus be- 
coming apparent. Itis to penetrate the Russian force and 
cut it up in detail. The London police when they want to 
disperse a mob do much the same thing. They send in wedges 
of men who break off pigces of the crowd, and those detached 
pieces are then dealt with in detail. Collies separating a flock 
of sheep adopt the same principle. Strategy is always as 
simple as it is difficult. 


The Times of Saturday last reproduces the substance of an 
interesting statement made by the Chinese Minister in Paris 
to a representative of the Figaro on the subject of Chinese 
neutrality. While admitting that the Government at Pekin 
would not welcome the indefinite occupation of Manchuria by 
the Russians, he declares that they consider it essential to 
maintain good relations with Russia, on the grounds that they 
do not desire war, that they are not ready for it, and, above 
all, that Japanese assistance could not be of much use to 
China. He significantly adds :—“ There is no desire at Court 
to introduce the Japanese Army into China, even for its 
defence. Do not the defenders of a country frequently aspire 
to become its masters?” While, therefore, disbelieving in 
armed Chinese intervention, he frankly admits that the 
Chinese masses warmly sympathise with the Japanese, who 
have for several years done everything in their power to make 
themselves popular in the North of the Empire. Hence, in 
spite of strict orders given to Viceroys and Governors to 
check risings, he apprehends that it may prove difficult to 
restrain the populace if Japan should gain a victory over the 
Russian Army. The communication gains in significance 

from the fact that it was published before news reached 
| Europe of the fighting on the Yalu. 


The German Emperor signalised his return to Germany by 
delivering a speech at Karlsruhe on Thursday week. Reply- 
ing to an address of welcome at the Town Hall, the Kaiser 
said he held it to be his duty on his return to call on his dear 
relation [the Grand Duke of Baden] and to give a proof of 
his complete restoration to health. The Chief Burgomaster 
| had rightly observed that the task of the German people was 
| a difficult one. “The memory of the great time which the 
| German people had lived through, of the battles of Wérth, 
| Weissenburg, and Sedan, and of the shout of exultation with 

which the Grand Duke greeted the first Emperor, would 
| strengthen the conviction that God would help them even to 
overcome a party quarrel. The events which were moving the 
world would lead to internal discord being forgotten.” In 
' conclusion, the Kaiser hoped that peace would not be disturbed, 
and that the events which were being enacted before their eyes 
would make their sight clear and steel their courage, and 
would find Germans united if it became necessary for Germany 
“to intervene in Weltpolitik.” The tone of the Emperor's 
speech, especially the somewhat gratuitous references to 





| comment, but the Berlin correspondent of the Times endeavours 
| to discount its inflammatory tone by the parallel case of the 
| famous Wilhelmshaven speech in July, 1900, which subsequent 
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events reduced to the level of rhetorical hyperbole. The 
German Emperor followed up the Karlsruhe speech with 
another at Mainz of an even more menacing character, with 
which we deal elsewhere. 


A summary of the Papal protest against M. Loubet’s visit 
is given by the Paris correspondent of the Times in Thursday’s 
issue. The Pope, in recording his disapproval of the action 
of the head of a Roman Catholic State in recognising the 
Power which robbed him of his temporal dominions, recalls the 
fact that even members of the house of Savoy—.e., the King of 
Portugal—have abstained from such action. He particularly 
regrets that this exception should have been made by the 
representative of France, so long favoured by the Church, 
and points out that the visits of the heads of Protestant 
States to the Quirinal have not the same significance. No 
mention is made in the protest of a denunciation of the 
Concordat, but it is apprehended that the advanced Repub- 
licans in France will exploit it as a fresh argument for 
separating Church and State. On the other hand, the Papal 
protest may very well be intended as a warning to the chiefs 
of all Roman Catholic States that a visit to the Quirinal 
would be condemned in advance by the Pope. 


The great “World’s Fair” at St. Louis, held to com- 
memorate the centenary of the purchase of Louisiana, was 
formally opened last Saturday afternoon. That it would 
eclipse the Chicago Exhibition in mammoth dimensions was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion, and it is natural enough that 
Americans should dwell on the various features which combine 
to establish a new record,—the extent of the grounds, the 
artificial waterfall, the gigantic organ, and the Olympic arena. 
Much more significant, however, than these spectacular 
attractions, remarkable and beautiful though they seem to be, 
is the unprecedented extent to which foreign Governments 
have associated themselves in promoting the success of 
the Exposition. No fewer than fifty are elaborately 
represented. The Times correspondent notes that while the 
national exhibit of Japan was more nearly complete on the 
opening day than that of any other foreign country, there is 
no exhibit by Russia, that Government having withdrawn 
after the war in the East began. The English-speaking people 
throughout the world will wish success to the Exhibition. 


The Times of Saturday last contains the figures of the United 
States expenditure for the past year. In round numbers it 
reached a total of £160,000,000, out of which appropriations 
amounted to £140,000,000, and the balance was devoted to 
permanent charges. The estimates for next year are revenue 
£140,800,000, and expenditure £156,300,000, leaving a deficit 
of over £15,000,000, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
hopes to meet partly by increased revenue, and partly by 
deferred payments. The chief items in the increased expendi- 
ture are for military and naval development and the adminis- 
tration of the new countries which the United States has 
taken in hand. Unfriendly critics of the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment are perfectly right in attributing the growth of expendi- 
ture to the new ambition of the United States to play the 
part of a world-Power. No work can be done without money, 
and the United States, having put her hand to the task, must 
be content to pay for it. The country, as we believe, is entirely 
at one with the President on this matter, and can well afford 
the cost. 


The King and Queen left Dublin last Saturday, and paid 
visits to Kilkenny and Waterford—where the King opened an 
agricultural show and bestowed a knighthood on the Mayor 
—spending the last couple of days of their sojourn in 
Ireland at Lismore and exploring the picturesque scenery 
in that neighbourhood. Of the speeches delivered by the 
King, the most important was that in reply to the 
various addresses presented at Waterford, in which, while 
welcoming the signs of an industrial revival, he laid stress 
on the need for Irishmen to cultivate that “spirit of 
toleration, concord, and self-reliance which is the surest 
guarantee of national prosperity.” Speaking at Kilkenny, 
the King happily observed that if his visits to various parts 
of the country should make him better acquainted with the 
wants of his people, and give them stronger assurances of his 
kindly feeling for and his sympathy with them, he would be 
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amply repaid. Leaving Ireland on Wednesday night, ua 
Majesties returned to Buckingham Palace on Thursday Vhsir 
after a thoroughly successful visit, the most iegeusdell 

in which appears to have been the extremely ccna 
characteristically unconventional friendliness of the nd 
crowds. Trish 


Mr. Lyttelton presided at the annual dinner of the 
Colonial Institute on Friday week, and made an interest: 
speech. Alluding to the situation in South Africa, he happi} 
observed that we might let hope stimulate patience =~ 
we reflected on the striking affinities between the English ang 
Dutch races in the past,—in regard to jurisprudence, naval 
adventure, and statesmanship. Dealing with Imperial 
sion, Mr. Lyttelton called attention to the antagonism ye 
of the great opposing forces of the day,—the centrifugal 
movement of the dwellers in congested areas, and the ex. 
clusive racial sentiment which sought to deny admittanes 
even into vacant territories of competitors of a lower civil. 
sation and a lower industrial standard. We might not live tp 
see these forces reconciled, but the attempt to promote the 
reconciliation should be sincerely and courageously faced, 
“There was to his mind,” he continued, “a certain hollowness, 
a certain spirit of formula, in speaking of the unity and 
homogeneity of the Empire when the people of one portion of 
it—and he did not say for a moment that they were wrong— 
refused free way and leave to other subjects of the King to 
move freely in their midst.” No fault can be found with this 
gentle reproof to Australia. But the reminder—by way of a 
sidelight on the labour difficulty in South Africa—that there 
were at this moment “a million and a quarter of Chinggs 
living and working under the flag of the King, representing a 
capital sum of property of about four millions, amassed chiefly 
within the King’s dominions and under the security of his 
peace,” argued a curious confusion between the status of the 
Chinese merchant at Singapore and the Chinese indentured 
labourer on the Rand. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Robson attacked 
the changes in the Tobacco-duties as unmistakably and almost 
avowedly Protectionist,—a pronouncement with which we 
entirely disagree. There may be a slightly Protectionist 
flavour about the new Tobacco-duties, as there was about the 
old, but we unreservedly accept Mr. Austen Chamberlain's 
assurances that this Protectionist flavour was not intentional 
but accidental, and that his only object was revenue. Mr. 
McKenna, who spoke later in the debate, drew attention to 
the immensely increased imports of unstripped tobacco in 
March. While strongly repudiating the notion that he was 
making any accusation against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he suggested that the figures showed that there 
had been a leakage of information. While we regret that 
Mr. McKenna should have urged his plea in the way he did, 
we must once more protest against the raising of the pundonor 
the moment any criticism of a Minister is made in the House. 
It was absolutely clear that no dishonouring insinuation was 
made by Mr. McKenna against Mr. Austen Chamberlain—to 
do so would be absurd, for a man more universally admitted 
to be above the suspicion of a suspicion is not to be found in 
our public life—but the impossibility of any complicity in the 
case of Mr. Austen Chamberlain ought not to be used to 
prevent Mr. McKenna from drawing attention to a case of 
leakage if he thinks he has found one. 


But though we think the censures poured on Mr. McKenna 
for his speech have been very greatly exaggerated, we are 
inclined on the whole to agree with Lord Hugh Cecil in 
thinking that it would have been better if Mr. McKenna had 
in the first place written a private letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer drawing his attention to the matter. With 
Lord Hugh’s general contention that the Budget was “a 
pure Free-trade Budget” we are in complete agreement. For 
ourselves, we do not desire to see the discussion kept up on 
points of detail, but want a precise statement from the 
Government in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. 
That is the fiscal problem of the hour, and on that matter 
the country has a right to know Mr. Balfour’s opinion. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons heard abstract 
declarations on Disestablishment and on Home-rule from two 
of its leading Members, in regard to both of which it is safe 
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that no effect whatever will be produced on political 
tomy When the Southwark and Birmingham Bishoprics 
was before the House—a Bill which, we regret to say, 
Bill on the very wrong-headed, and even absurd, 
was - that; as the Bishops did not put down Ritualiem with 
ficient rigour, there ought to be no addition to their 
8 hase Mr. Chamberlain declared that he was not only a 
ogc but was, and always had been, in favour 
Fas policy of Disestablishment. It will be curious to see 
whether, after this declaration, Protectionist Churchmen will 
fuse to give any support to Mr. Chamberlain and his 
a mes. In all probability they will not be moved in the 
by the announcement, for they will know that the 
Church is perfectly safe, and that the support thus given by 
Mr. Chamberlain to the policy of Disestablishment will be 
entirely inoperative. The other declaration was from Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who later in the evening, when 
discussing the Crimes Act, declared that “self-government” 
was the remedy he would apply to Ireland. If, as we 
resume is the case, this was meant as a declaration in 
oe of Home-rule and the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament, it is just about as important as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s declaration in favour of the policy of Disestablish- 


ment, eee 

Neither the policy advocated by Mr. Chamberlain nor that 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will come to fruition, and 
therefore neither declaration is of any importance except as 
indicating that neither right honourable gentleman knows 
very much of the opinion of his countrymen, and that both 
of them are endowed with a kind of Bourbonesque obstinacy 
and self-complacency, The country will have neither Dis- 
establishment nor Home-rule. Both are dead issues. We 
may add that the second reading of the Bishoprics Bill was 
carried by a majority of 197 (282 to 85),—an event on which we 
most sincerely congratulate the promoters of the schemes for 
the new Sees; and that the proposal to repeal the Crimes Act 
was negatived by a majority of 73 (197 to 124),—an equally 
satisfactory result. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Lansdowne, in 
answer to Lord Spencer, expressed very grave apprehensions 
on the condition of things in the Balkan Peninsula,— 
apprehensions which are fully shared by those who have just 
returned from Macedonia. There was, added Lord Lans- 
downe, too much reason to be disappointed with the work in 
carrying out the scheme of reform, and he thought that if the 
rate of progress was not accelerated, they might be confronted 
with a situation of great gravity. For ourselves, we feel 
convinced that the only plan which promises a satisfactory 
solution of the situation is joint pressure by France, Italy, 
and Britain on the Sultan. We recognise, of course, that 
France at this moment cannot do anything which would be 
in any way resented by Russia, but surely France could make 
it clear to her ally that in entering upon such joint action 
she would give the fullest consideration to all Russian 
interests. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Major Seely moved 
the adjournment of the House in order to draw attention to 
the cruel treatment of the natives in the Witwatersrand 
mines, and quoted largely from a Blue-book which had just 
been issued to the Cape Parliament, containing the report of 
Mr. Brownlee, who was commissioned last August to investi- 
gate the subject. Assaults by the European overseers and 
the nutive police were, declared Major Seely, on the evidence 
inthe Cape Blue-book, of frequent occurrence, even though 
the general treatment of the natives was good. Major Seely 
also referred to the very high mortality in the mines, and 
stated that, according to the chiefs, the native labourers were 
given insufficient sleeping accommodation, and were flogged 
when they were ill and so disinclined to work. If these state- 
ments were true, the terrible mortality was in a measure 
accounted for. In view of the sordid tale disclosed by the 
Blue-book, Major Seely thought the Government should re- 
consider their decision as to the importation of Chinese labour. 
Mr. Winston Churchill supported Major Seely in the con- 
tention that in the better treatment of the natives would be 
found the solution of the labour problem. Mr. Lyttelton in 
reply declared that only the things in the Blue-book which 
told against his countrymen in South Africa were read out 





by Major Seely, while the passages which told in their favour 
were omitted. As to the high mortality, he quoted statements 
by Lord Milner that in time the efforts which were being 
made to check the mortality would be successful. He con- 
cluded by appealing to Members not to condemn their fellow- 
countrymen in South Africa upon incomplete information. 
That is an appeal in which we entirely concur, but we 
extremely dislike the attempt to accuse those who, like 
Major Seely, demand investigation as guilty of a want of 
patriotism. When the division was taken the Government 
majority was 63 (213 to 150). 


Lord Selborne’s speech at the Royal Academy banquet on 
Saturday consisted chiefly of a story which is so admirable 
that we must repeat it. Somewhere in the Pacific, at 
Haiti possibly, two small cruisers, British and American, 
found the annual revolution going on. As there were 
a number of British and American subjects in the town, 
the Captains laid their heads together and sent a note 
to the armies forbidding them to fight there. The 
leaders thanked their Excellencies for the communication, 
pointed out that they must fight somewhere, and asked the 
Captains to mark out a pitch. So a pitch was marked out, 
and the fortress in the town was announced as a place to 
which the Government forces might, if necessary, retreat. 
Fighting began, and, after a great deal of bloodshed, the 
Government fled to the fortress, and both armies hvisted the 
signal “ Referees required.” The Captains came on shore, 
and marched in state to the fortress to arrange the terms of 
peace. The Government laid down its arms; the leaders and 
the Prime Minister were interned in the American Consulate; 
the soldiers of the Government were offered double pay by the 
Leader of the Opposition, and immediately joined him; and 
the whole army in the best of tempers conducted the two 
Captains back to their cruisers, where, said Lord Selborne, 
“they resumed the more prosaic routine of naval duties.” 


On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Public-House Trust Association, Lord Grey has addressed a 
circular to the Press on the Licensing Bill, with which 
we heartily concur. He justifies a strenuous opposition to 
the adoption of any legislative proposals which may prevent 
the application of Trust principles to the management of 
new licenses, and in particular to those provisions of the new 
Bill empowering the sale of a new license to the highest 
bidder. His Committee do not object to the compensation, 
out of a fund supplied by the trade, of the holders of existing 
licenses, which may be extinguished as being unnecessary. But 
they regard the proposal to empower licensing authorities to 
create a vested interest in licenses not yet granted as open to 
the strongest objection, and they express the hope that the 
Government may accept amendments preventing the realisa- 
tion of the evils threatened by the passage of Section 2, 
Clause 4, in its present form,—.e., the gratuitous creation of 
enormously valuable vested interests in new licenses, which will 
be made into “tied ” houses; the providing of a direct induce- 
ment to owners to push the sale of alcoholic liquors; and the 
bestowal of surplus profits obtained by a pushing manage- 
ment on privileged individuals instead of the public. 


Lecturing at the Royal Institution on Friday week on 
“Westminster Abbey in the Early Part of the Seventeenth 
Century,” the Dean of Westminster dealt at length with the 
history of the Chapel of the Pyx. Though certain Royal 
treasures and part of the Regalia had been kept there 
from the days of Edward III. onward, it was doubtful 
whether the chapel—the oldest remaining part of Edward 
the Confessor’s building—was really the treasury chamber. 
As all its contents had now found a home elsewhere, except 
the old altar, he cherished a hope that this ancient building 
might be restored to the custody of the Abbey authorities, 
opened to the public, and used for divine service, and for 
erecting memorials to great men of the future. There was 
no reason to suppose that the King could any longer use it 
for his treasures, and if the State no longer required it, it 
seemed reasonable that it should revert to its original 
ecclesiastical use. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Scientia ameapesals 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OVER-REPRE- 
SENTATION OF IRELAND. 


E are thankful that the Unionist Premier in his 
answer to the deputation which drew his attention 
to the over-representation of Ireland and the under-repre- 
sentation of England showed somewhat more zeal for the 
essential duty of a Unionist Minister than on former 
occasions. Hitherto he has either refused the claim for 
justice to England any sympathy, or else, as in the 
Blenheim speech two years ago, has expressed views 
on the subject so tepid as to give his followers little 
encouragement to be active in the matter. At any rate, 
he is now aware that there is an injustice and an anomaly 
which ought to be got rid of, and he no longer, “ smiling, 
puts the question by” as a matter below the dignity 
of the Ministerial mind, and only fit for the discus- 
sion of self-important journalists and fussy Professors. 
He has moved a little in the right direction, and 
that is something. We fear, however, that this is as 
far as we can go in commendation of Mr. Balfour for 
his attitude towards the over-representation of Ireland. 
His guarded declaration that the Government may be 
able to take the matter up next Session is a mere 
pious opinion which can have no practical result. The 
prospect—for Mr. Balfour’s declaration does not seem 
even to have amounted to a conditional promise— 
of legislation next Session may avail to soothe the 
anxieties of Unionists in the country who know little or 
nothing of the Parliamentary situation and of the Govern- 
ment position, but is there any person really conversant 
with the House of Commons who imagines that there is 
the slightest chance of Parliament dealing with the matter 
next year? When it is desired to defeat a Bill altogether, 
the form is to move that it be read a second time this 
day six months; but no one imagines that it ever will be 
read again at the period named. So with Mr. Balfour’s 
talk about considering the over-representation of Ireland 
next year. It is, in fact, a polite refusal to deal with the 
matter in this Parliament. 


Even if Mr. Balfour were at last genuinely converted by 
the arguments of those who agree with Mr. Kimber and 
Professor Dicey—of which, however, we still have our 
doubts—it would be quite impossible for the Government 
to carry the necessary legislation. To begin with, it is 
still not unlikely that the Government may be defeated 
before the end of the Session, and so be forced to go to the 
country. If, for example, the policy now contemplated by 
them in regard to the Volunteers is persisted in, such a 
result is by no means improbable. But even if the Ministry 
survive till next February, what chance is there of their 
being able to carry through a legislative programme ? 
There is no sign that the country is in any way changing 
its view of the fiscal question. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
making progress in his campaign for capturing the 
Unionist caucuses, but in that for capturing the country 
he makes none. On the other hand, the cause of Free- 
trade is everywhere making a steady advance. This means 
that the by-elections will continue to go against the 
Government. But if, as is not impossible, the Opposition 
win twenty seats before next February—as a Parliament 
grows older the by-elections always become more frequent 
—the Government will cease to have a working majority. 
Depend upon it, the Government, if they survive till 
next year, will not be able to do more in the matter 
of the over-representation of Home-rule than put the 
question into the King’s Speech. In other words, the 
very most they will be able to do will be to use it 
as one of the questions upon which they will go to 
the country. But can any true Unionist be satisfied 
with such a result? What we want is to have the 
matter settled, and the Union made safe, before another 
General Election. There is now a real chance of doing 
electoral justice to England if only the Government will 
seize it. For this purpose, if for this purpose only, 
they have an overwhelming majority. A large portion of 
the Liberal Opposition, including many of the Noncon- 
formist Radicals, would actually be with them in the 
matter; and even if there should be discovered some 


an Irish alliance, which we are inelin . 
section would have very little hegrt in rode: this 
of redistribution. The only serious Opposition touht oem 
from the Irish, and that opposition, so essential po 
democratic in its nature, would meet with no ms ws 
whatever in the country as a whole. We shall beter 
perhaps, that the Government could not accept - 
suggestion for taking action this Session without te 
perilling their other legislative projects. If thig ig the 
answer, it means that the Government can find time to 
give the brewers a million of money, and to turn annual 
licenses into freehold properties guaranteed by the State, 
but cannot find time to make the Union absolutely safe, 
Remember, this is the issue. It is not a question of givj : 
way to anybody’s fad, or of doing a piece of work useful but 
not in any sense pressing. If Ireland has her over-repre- 
sentation of thirty Members taken away from her, and 
the “ predominant partner” receives the thirty Members 
which justice requires she should have, all prospect of the 
Union ever being dissolved vanishes. The Government 
have the chance, and have it here and now, of maki 
Home-rule impossible. No doubt, even if they miss that 
chance, it is still unlikely that a Home-rule Bill will ever 
be passed, but that ought not to affect the answer to the 
questions which can be put, and should be put, to the 
present Government :—“ What right have you, a Govern. 
ment who claim to be the guardians of the Union, to be 
content with anything less than absolute security, when 
you can obtain such security if you will? What right 
have you to prefer the interests of the liquor trade to the 
interests of the Union? Can you possibly assert that if 
you postponed the settlement of the licensing question 
till next Session the trade would suffer in any appreciable 
degree? Can you, without treason to the Union, allow 
what are not even the vital interests of the trade, but 
merely the grasping anxiety of the holders of licenses in 
regard to the absolute inviolability of their monopoly, to 
eclipse the cause of the Union ?” 


But even if the Government insist upon placing the 
Licensing Bill first, and will not listen to the plea that’ 
the Union has the foremost claim on their regard, we would 
urge them with all the force at our command at any rate 
to allow the reduction of the Irish over-representation a 
second place in their programme. If they will not deal 
with the matter fully, at least let them adopt Professor 
Dicey’s suggestion made in Thursday’s Times. If our 
appeal is suspect because, while retaining our Unionism, 
we have refused to adopt any form of Protection, whether 
Balfourite or Chamberlainite, the Government surely 
cannot pretend that Professor Dicey is a person from 
whom they would not deign to take advice. He has done 
incomparable service to the Union, and surely his 
warning deserves attention. Professor Dicey begins 
by asking for a full settlement of the problem of 
redistribution. If that is refused on the ground that 
the Government are not strong enough, he suggests 4 
reduction in the over-representation of Ireland sufficiently 
large to make the representation of England just,— 
a plan which would avoid the addition of Members 
to England. “ But,” says Professor Dicey, “ the Ministry 
may lack energy or power to carry through even this 
limited measure of reform. If so, a simpler and easier 
course is open to them. Let them deduct some 30 
Members from the Irish representation, and for the 
moment make no further change in the constitution of 
the House of Commons. Let it, however, be fairly 
announced that at some future day the 30 repre- 
sentatives taken from Ireland will, in accordance with 
democratic principles, be distributed among English con- 
stituencies. Irishmen will have no just cause for com- 
plaint. They will retain somewhat more than their due 
Parliamentary power. England will not get all to which 
she has a right, but English Unionists ought, as men of 
common sense, to accept a salutary reform without risking 
its loss by insisting on its being carried out to its full 
logical results.” 


We endorse this plea for the half-loaf, if the Govern- 
ment cannot be induced to give the whole which England 
deserves. It is, we hold, no academic counsel of perfection, 
no impracticable dream. It is,on the contrary, a perfectly 
reasonable and possible proposal, which, if the Government 
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ie will adopt it, and-will this Session intro- 
aan i ph wai Dicey shadows forth, we can 
them that they will have no warmer supporters than 
me es in the work of carrying it through. They will, in 
poe vvall the whole. Unionist party to themselves by 
truth, — scandal of the over-representation of Home-rule 
Oe ion No views on the fiscal or any other question 
a ip the case of the legislation we advocate reduce 
ps ellen which, indeed, will once again assume its 
Jd proportions. And the good effect of such a “rally” 
: cause of the Union will not be confined to the 
: use of Commons. It will extend far beyond, and help 
pope ae confidence in the Government throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Thousands of voters 
who now believe that the Government have forgotten their 
Dnionism, and are willing to sacrifice the cause to any and 
every sectional issue, will renew their allegiance, and will 
admit that the Government are in truth a Unionist 
Government and worthy of support. The Government 
are at the parting of the ways. If even now, and in spite 
of Mr. Balfour’s non possumus, they will reconsider their 
decision, and will introduce and pass this Session a 
Bill for doing away with the over-representation of 
Ireland, they will have proved themselves worthy of 
the support of Unionists. If, instead, they insist on 

stponing their duty till a period when they will 

unable to carry it out, and prefer the interests of 
the brewers to those of the Union, Unionists who are 
Unionists not merely in name but in deed will be reluc- 
tantly forced to acknowledge that the present Govern- 
ment have forfeited their claim to be regarded as the 
guardians of the Union. “When they had the oppor- 
tunity to make the Union safe for all time, they de- 
liberately threw that opportunity away.” Is that to be 
the verdict passed by history on Mr. Balfour’s Adminis- 


tration P 


duce 





THE BATTLE ON THE YALU. 


HE victory of the Japanese on the Yalu is a con- 
Vi siderable event,—it may even be an event which 
future historians will quote as one of the marking points 
of time. It is not that it in any way settles the future of 
the war. Russia is not the kind of Power that is killed 
by a reverse, nor are her resources in any serious degree 
affected. The loss in men matters nothing at all to her 
armies; the body of her strength is not yet at the 
front; and it is probable, if not certain, that the troops 
engaged were those whom she uses only in Asia, and 
secretly regards as of second-rate quality. It is a tradi- 
tionary rule of the Empire—owing, we fancy, not only to 
military considerations, but to the long tradition of palace 
revolutions—to keep her picked troups around the throne 
unless compelled to action by European menace. As that 
mass of power slowly presses forward, the Japanese may 
find that they have battles to fight to which the victory of 
Kiu-lien-cheng is but an exhilarating skirmish. Never- 
theless, the positive advantage is considerable, for it 
helps to isolate Port Arthur, and the moral effect is im- 
mense. We donot mean the moral effect upon the Russian 
armies. Great as that must be, it may be at least as 
beneficial as disastrous, for the battle dissipates at once 
and for ever the dangerous illusion that Japan is an enemy 
whose force can be described as mainly brag. That illusion 
has sunk deep into the Russian mind. It has made their 
recent diplomacy futile, and it has rendered their military 
preparations inadequate, not indeed as a whole, but at the 
ot of contact. It is the moral effect upon the world at 
rge, which is, and will be, so tremendous as to modify, 
peasely for all time, the relation of Europe to Asia. 
util that battle had been fought the white race, though 
deeply impressed with the capacity of the Japanese and 
the devoted courage of Japanese sailors, was still uncon- 
vinced that a Japanese army could rival or defeat a 
European force of anything like adequate dimensions. 
The pride of the white Continent had for three centuries 
seemed to be justified by history, and it created, con; 
sciously or unconsciously, a mass of belief which was 
perhaps the cause of many of its victories, and certainly 
of much of its daring. The struggle on the Yalu provides 
precisely the concrete evidence needed to dissipate this 
confidence. A Japanese army has crossed a mighty river 
in the teeth of European defenders, and then has marched 


upon those Europeans entrenched in a splendid hilly 
position ; has driven them out by the close fighting which 
we still call fighting with the bayonet; has overwhelmed 
the European fire by the superior weight of cannon and 
shells made in Japan itself ; has captured whole batteries 
of European guns; has driven European artillerymen in 
what seems to have been headlong rout ; and—most notable 
fact of all—has taken hundreds of European prisoners, 
who have surrendered, not by a capitulation, but while 
fighting on the field. In other words, an Asiatic Power 
has arisen which, besides defeating a European war-fleet, 
is proving itself able to use three great armies of invasion, 
each sixty thousand strong, with the careful prevision, the 
strategic skill, and the clenching courage of armies 
directed by the great masters of European warfare. It 
does not matter if the Japanese were, as the Russians 
allege, double their own numbers, for the Russians 
were entrenched, and by all modern historic precedent 
should have flung back their assailants. Still less does 
it matter if the Japanese artillery was greatly superior, 
for that means that they have clothed themselves in the 
enchanted armour of science, of which Europe believed 
itself to possess the monopoly. And least of all does it 
matter if the Japanese generals were men of exceptional 
skill, for they were not. using any new method of warfare, 
as practically Hyder Ali was in Mysore, or even the 
Prussians at Sadowa with their needle-gun, but were simply 
using better than their opponents the weapons and the 
skill common to both. The Japanese as fighters, in fact, 
have proved themselves the equals, if not the superiors, 
of troops considered equal to any in Europe. General 
Kuroki himself speaks of the “ stout resistance” of the 
Russian soldiery, and what the “stout resistance” of 
Russians means military historians know from the record 
of twenty battles. ‘There are no troops, whether British, 
German, or French, who advance on Russian divisions 
with light hearts. 

This fact, when once clearly apprehended, must have two 
consequences, one distinctly bad, the other, and larger, 
at the best but doubtful. The war must be a protracted one. 
The Russians cannot accept peace unless completely ex- 
hausted, or admit of European intervention, or slacken their 
efforts even through fear of internal discontent. To be 
| beaten at sea, though an extreme annoyance, and even 
humiliation, was of no equivalent significance to a defeat 
by land. The Russian people are not maritime,—the 
majority have never seen the sea or a fleet upon its waters. 
They do not comprehend sea-power, which even the 
common English find it difficult to realise, and they might 
easily be persuaded that their failure was due to some 
accident, some stupidity, or some unexpected use of 
unknown explosives. A defeat on land will, however, 
dismay as well as amaze every Russian—as is proved by 
the obvious effort at St. Petersburg to minimise or confuse 
the character of the battles on the Yalu—and will create 
a universal demand for a “glorious vengeance” as a 
necessary consequence. To the average Russian there 
is something of insult to his Emperor and to himself in 
a defeat in the field. Russia must put forth her whole 
strength and display her whole power of endurance 
before she consents to listen to any terms whatever, and 
this implies a war of years and continuous campaigns. 
So long as they can avoid the internal commotions of 
which we spoke last week, the Russian resources in men 
are limitless ; we doubt their total inability to accumulate a 
new fleet—money goes so very far nowadays—and though 
their pecuniary resources are not inexhaustible, they 
include the willingness of the people to accept incon- 
vertible paper in payment for wages and for food. The 
war, unless stopped from within, must, we feel sure, go on 
until at least stalemate is reached ; and if even stalemate is 
reached, look at the change in the position of the world. 
A new Empire will have risen in a grand geographical 
position which must dominate the North Pacific, and 
which, unless defeated at sea, can despatch to any coast 
in Asia an army of sixty thousand men so good that 
to resist it with anything except an equal force of 
European soldiers would be pronounced by experts the 
height of folly. That changes the position, and, if 
we are to speak the full truth, diminishes the safety, 
of every white Power—including America, whose great 
colony of the Philippines would be less defensible—which 
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Continent. Imagine France, for instance, which is a very 
great Power, desiring to acquire Hainan—a most natural 
object of ambition for the masters of Indo-China— 
and informed from Tokio that Hainan must remain a 
dependency of China. Or imagine a hint, conveyed 
to William II. as General Grant conveyed a hint to 
Napoleon III., that Kiao-chow had better be evacuated 
on any colourable pretext, such as a vote hostile to its 
‘retention in the Reichstag. Even Great Britain is 
affected, for though still supreme at sea, we do not 
want permanently to keep up a great battle-fleet in 
Indian, or, for that matter, in Chinese, waters. This is an 
immense change in the situation of the world, even if 
Japan desires to keep up, as she probably will, her links 
of friendship with the two great Anglo-Saxon States. 
We understand as yet, remember, little of the deeper 
springs of Japanese policy, knowing only this for certain, 
that the Japanese, with all their virtues and capacities, 
are an ambitious people; that they are terribly pressed 
by the inadequacy of their landed estate to their growing 

opulation ; and that their people have shown themselves 
in Korea, in Formosa—indeed, in China itself—a people 
with the capacity of unhesitating rule. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the proof of the capacity 
of Japanese to defeat European troops given on the Yalu 
may involve hereafter very serious consequences, even 
though the first consequence, which all Europe begins to 
perceive, should not immediately follow. The restlessness 
of China is becoming marked, and if the war party there, 
which grounds its hopes on the success of Japan, should 
suddenly become active and supreme, every suggestion of 
caution we have advanced will be invested with a new 
gravity. The Chinese population, guided or controlled by 
men of the calibre of those who have won the battles on the 
Yalu, will represent a mass of power over which the states- 
men of Europe—and we may include America—may yet 
have to ponder with deep anxiety. It is as a cause of 
anxiety that we, who admire both the skill and the daring 
of the Japanese, but who cannot forget that Europe and 
Asia have not precisely the same interests, cannot help 
regarding the battles on the Yalu. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECHES. 


HAT does the German Emperor mean by his recent 
speeches? That is a question which is being 
asked not only in France, but throughout the world, by 
all who interest themselves in foreign policy and watch 
its developments. That the German Emperor meant 
nothing, and that the speeches were mere accidental indis- 
cretions, cannot be seriously maintained. The Emperor 
is no doubt capable of great indiscretions in his speeches, 
but such indiscretions are all carefully thought out, pre- 
pared, and intended. He may be rash, but he does not 
say things without a purpose. The whole of his oratorical 
history shows that he can be extremely reticent when he 
likes, and that when he “lets himself go” in a speech, and 
especially in a speech dealing with foreign affairs, it is 
because he wants to produce a certain definite effect. 
What was the effect which he wanted to produce when 
last week he suddenly “let himself go” in regard to France, 
and said just the things which Kings and Emperors usually 
studiously avoid saying in regard to their neighbours ? 
We have summarised the first of these speeches in detail 
elsewhere, but their general drift may be repeated here. 
In the first speech, delivered at Karlsruhe on Thursday, 
April 28th, he not only told his hearers that it might be 
necessary for Germany to intervene in Weltpolitik—i.e., 
in the affairs of the outside world—but he revived without 
any apparent reason the memory of the battles of Worth, 
Weissenburg, and Sedan. This was not very friendly 
towards France; but the speech at Mainz on Monday 
was even more likely to give offence across the frontier. 
Ministers of Communications do not touch on delicate 
ground connected with foreign nations without being 
certain that such references will be well received by 
their masters. Yet here we have the Prussian Minister 
of Communications telling the Kaiser that “if your 
Majesty should call the German nation to arms, the 
new railway line will constitute a powerful instrument 
of war, to the importance of which Moltke first called 
attention’; and adding: “ May this ‘ Kaiser Bridge’ 
promote the interests of our beloved German Fatherland 








in peace as well as in war.” The Bmpéror’é renli watt 
put the dots on his Minister’s “i’s.” «T] desiree Was to 
new bridge may in every respect fulfil the ¢ t this 
which are entertained. My heartfelt wish ig + Secor 
which is necessary for the further development of 
and commerce, may continue to be preserved Butl 
convinced that this bridge, if it should be used he 
of a more serious character, will entirely fulfil itg 
pose.” Need we be surprised that after this there 
a ew buzz of inquiry on the Continent. « 
can the Emperor mean?” “What is he goin, > 
“What new plan has he got in his head pm sa da, 

The simplest explanation, but one, howev, : 
do not desire to give the slightest endorsement weet We 
Kaiser is threatening France just as Bismarck deat 
her in 1873. He sees, it is alleged, that France ig a 
stronger every day, both from the military ph rvs 
diplomatic point of view; he knows that she is inveaaie 
cilable ; and he would like to get the inevitable conflict 
over before the position of France still further improy ; 
In favour of this view it can be pointed out that Busia’ ' 
entanglements in the Far East have practically dissolved 
the Dual Alliance. She could not help France at this 
moment, however good her intentions were towards her 
ally. She has a hard enough task to maintain her position 
in the Far East. To add to her troubles by a war which 
would involve attack from Germany and Austria, and 
possibly Roumania and Turkey in Asia, would be to cont 
destruction. But if Germany is sure that Russia cannot 
help France, it would, proceeds the argument, be wise to 
attack before the Triple Alliance goes to pieces. That 
Alliance still exists, but it is more than possible that 
another year or so will see the end of it. No one can fegl 
certain that in the case of Austria it will survive the death 
of the Emperor, while if France and Italy continue to 
draw together, Italy will soon find the Alliance more of a 
burden than a protection. But if this is so, it might 
conceivably seem wise for the Kaiser to strike while, as 
is now the case, the Alliance is still in existence. But 
though we see the logical force of the argument, we 
do not think that the German Emperor had any such 
tremendous intentions as these when he made his 
Karlsruhe and Mainz speeches. To begin with, he is well 
aware that France is now a very tough nut to crack from 
the military point of view, and that it is very doubtful 
whether he could burst through the French defences on 
the Eastern frontier even if France had no help from 
Russia and he had the benevolent neutrality of his allies. 
Again, the German Emperor, who is singularly well 
informed about English opinion, must know that there 
would be a very large number of people here who would 
view a sudden and unprovoked attack on France with the 
utmost indignation, and would be prepared to come to the 
aid of France to repel a German attack. Not only would our 
sympathies be actively engaged on the side of France, but 
it would be felt here that if Germany were to beat France, 
Germany would become a very grave peril to ourselves. 
We might be the next to be attacked. We hold, then, 
that the idea that Germany is preparing to attack Franco 
must be banished as entirely out of the question. What- 
ever else the German Emperor means, he does not mean 
to make a sudden war with France. But what, then, 
does he mean? Another view which has been expressed is 
that his intention is to remind Austria and Italy of the 
facts of the European situation. He wishes, that is, to 
make them understand that the cause of the Triple 
Alliance still exists, and that now, as before, the hostility 
between France and Germany is the central fact of the 
European situation. Yet another explanation is that he 
wishes to advertise to the world that the Dual Alliance is 
not nearly so strong as people suppose. This he can do 
by making aggressive speeches in regard to France, and 
then pointing to the fact that they are not answered by 
any remonstrances from Russia. This, again, appears to 
us as a little far-fetched. 

Our own explanation is much simpler. It is that the 
German Emperor’s speeches are the outcome of the position 
of isolation in which Germany finds herself. Germany 
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is isolated, and the German Emperor wishes to conceal 
the fact by talking loudly und fiercely, just as the | 
boy in the story concealed his loneliness and fear by 





whistling as he went through the churchyard. The 
German Emperor is “talking big” to keep up his 
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—, He wishes the world to have something to 
pout, and not to have time to notice the extra- 
talk fall in position which has happened to Germany 
-, the last six months. Consider how great that fall has 
m,, Not only has the Triple Alliance, as we have 
yor noted, been gradually ceasing to be an active force 
; Buopean politics, but Italy has made up her quarrel 
nth France, and therefore her ties to Germany have 
coaie purely those of friendship and tradition. The 
Alliance in the case of Italy has no Prop of interest to sup- 
rt it, Austria, again, has, besides her understanding 
th Russia, and the knowledge that Russia cannot menace 
pustrian interests while the war in the Far East is pro- 
ceeding, a great distrust of Pan-Germanism, a policy which 
js more ‘and more obtaining official sanction in Berlin. The 
meutonic inhabitants of Austria are by no means unani- 
jnous in liking the Pan-German idea, and the Slavonic 
of the Empire detests it beyond measure. But the 
sense of isolation produced by these facts and tendencies is 
as nothing compared with that which has resulted from the 
understanding between Britain and France. By this world- 
wide agreement the influence of Germany in the councils of 
tho world is perceptibly lowered. When Bismarck en- 
couraged France and Britain to take action respectively in 
Tunis and in Egypt, he did so with the object of separating 
those Powers, and while they remained in antagonism 
Germany was in a sense the arbiter of Europe. Now 
that France and Britain are again friends, and all 
causes of quarrel have been removed, Germany has lost 
her lever for working on them. But the isolation of 
Germany does not stop here. In spite of the most 
assiduous efforts on the part of the German Government 
and the German Press to curry favour with the Russians, 
Russia is still visibly suspicious of Germany, and takes 
German professions of friendship at their true value. 
The Russians know that the Germans hate them, and 
they find very little pleasure in alleged German good- 
will in their present difficulties. Finally, the German 
Emperor has managed by his South American policy, and 
by his interference with American schemes for buying the 
Danish West India Islands, to fill the Americans with 
dislike and suspicion of Germany. In truth, Germany is 
now the least liked and most suspected Power in the 
world, Is it to be wondered, then, that she feels herself 
in a position of isolation? But though he is in a position 
of isolation, the Emperor does not take his isolation “lying 
down,” but twirls his mustachios and shouts bold words 
across the Rhine. He counts, in fact, on making so much 
noise and causing so much anxiety that Europe will quite 
forget his true position. It is very clever and very 
characteristic. 





MEMBERS OR MACHINES ? 


HE schism in the Unionist party has once more 
brought into notice a very old controversy. A 
certain number of Unionist Members have found them- 
selves parted from their leaders on a political issue of 
great importance. In so far, moreover, as they differ from 
those leaders they differ also from a section, perhaps from 
the majority, of their constituents. Among these con- 
stituents there are some who tell them that they ought at 
once to resign their seats. They were elected for a par- 
ticular purpose,—to support with their votes, if not with 
their speeches, the Unionist Government. Upon the fiscal 
controversy—which for the time takes precedence of all 
others—they have ceased to fulfil that purpose. They are 
Free-traders before they are Unionists, while the electors 
who have sent them to Parliament are Unionists before 
everything else. This feeling in the constituencies is not 
without its counterpart in some of the Members. They 
are uneasy at finding themselves out of touch with those 
with whom they were once agreed, and they are half 
inclined to think that perhaps resignation would be the 
more excellent way. The uneasiness has not, indeed, gone 
very far in practice. The Members affected by it have 
for the most part kept their seats, but in some cases they 
have kept them because their constituents dislike the 
prospect of a by-election, rather than from any con- 
viction of their own that in retaining their seats they are 
simply doing their duty as Members of Parliament. 


We have learned to look to Lord Hugh Cecil for plain 
speaking, even when the errors which it falls to his lot to 








condemn have been committed by his own | mab His 
speech at the annual dinner of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce on Friday week was avery useful example of this 
quality. He took to task the Members who have allowed 
themselves to be made uncomfortable by the non-per- 
formance of a purely imaginary duty. “It seemed,” he 
said, “to be now regarded as the most proper, and indeed 
as the only conceivable, course that if a Member of Parlia- 
ment differed with his party on any question of serious 
moment he was bound either to resign his seat, or, what 
was strangest of all, to give the party Association in his 
constituency the choice whether he should resign his seat 
or not.” Probably this notion is not confined to irritated 
constituents or nervous representatives. We suspect that 
it is held more or less consciously by a good many 
politicians, while by some it is even regarded as an article 
of the Liberal creed. What, these people ask, is a 
Member sent to Parliament for? To be the mouthpiece 
of those who have returned him. The electors cannot 
all go to Westminster to vote, and so the device of 
representative government has been resorted to to get 
over the difficulties of number and distance. But the 
object for which he is elected demands that he should 
carefully keep himself informed of the views and wishes 
of those whose agent he is. An Ambassador to a foreign 
Power makes « point of reflecting the opinions of the 
Government which instructs him; if he ceases to agree 
with those opinions, he either leaves his own mind 
unexpressed, or makes way for a successor who will shape 
his course more exactly in accord with each breeze that 
comes from the Foreign Office. What is right and honest 
in an Ambassador is equally right and honest in a Member 
of Parliament. The business of a representative of the 
people is to represent the people, and if he acts on his own 
judgment rather than on theirs he is neglecting his 
business. 

Probably those who reason in this way are not at all 
aware of the weight of opinion that this view of a repre- 
sentative’s duty has against it. Politics are not much 
studied nowadays, and it is enough for a theory to be 
called Liberal to secure a large amount of unquestioning 
acceptance. It is true that in the present case it is not 
Liberals but Conservatives who are raising the cry. But 
this is only an example of the way in which one party 
seizes upon some catchword originally belonging to the 
other because it happens to be convenient at the 
moment. Still, in the long run this exaggerated view 
of the responsibility of Members to their constituents 
is more likely to be found among Liberals than among 
Conservatives, in part, perhaps, because the occasions of 
difference arise more naturally in a party which claims 
to be progressive. Fortunately, however, the weight 
of opinion that has condemned this view is distinctly 
Liberal opinion. The locus classicus of the controversy is 
Burke’s speech to the electors of Bristol on his election in 
1774, His adversary had declared himself in favour of 
the “coercive authority” of instructions given by con- 
stituents to their representatives, and Burke’s handling of 
the question for ever disposed of it. It is the duty, he 
said, of a representative to sacrifice “his repose, his 
pleasures, his satisfactions” to those of his constituents, 
“and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own.” But when his vote is in question 
on matters affecting the public welfare another con- 
sideration comes into play. A representative is charged 
with the duty of using all the powers he possesses 
to promote the welfare of the nation. He has been 
elected—at all events he ought to have been elected— 
because the electors thought him a fit man to take part 
in the deliberations of the House of Commons. If he 
voted against his own convictions, he would not be fit to 
do this. He would have withheld from the service of his 
constituents the very quality for the sake of which, and in 
reliance on which, they have returned him to Parliament. 
“ His unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to any man, or 
to any set of men living...... Your representative owes 
you not his industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” Parliament is a deliberative Assembly. It 
exists in order that it may arrive by discussion at the 
best conclusion, not for a particular constituency, but for 
the nation at large. ‘‘ Gqvernment and legislation are 
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matters of reason and judgment, and what sort of reason 
is that in which the determination precedes the discussion ; 
in which one set of men deliberate and another decide; and 
where those who form the conclusion are perhaps three 
hundred miles distant from those who hear the argu- 
ments ?” 
On the opposite theory, indeed, what is the use of 
sending representatives to Westminster at all? An 
Executive, of course, there must be to carry on the 
business of the country, and to propose new laws when 
they are required. But the need of debating these 
proposed laws would be gone. The process of election 
might continue as at present, because it would be more 
necessary than ever to ascertain the opinion of the majority 
in each constituency. When this had been done, however, 
the elected representative might stay comfortably at home. 
The Cabinet would prepare such measures as it thought 
necessary, and the Minister in charge of each Bill would 
explain its provisions. Then, either by post or by tele- 
phone, the local representative would convey to the officers 
of the House of Commons the opinion of his constituents 
on the Bill, and according as these, when collected, showed 
a majority for or against the Ministerial proposal, it would 
be accepted or rejected. It might be necessary, indeed, for 
Members to be in London while Bills in which their con- 
stituents took an interest were in Committee, because in 
the settlement of details some amount of deliberation 
would be indispensable. But in all the great issues of 
Parliamentary life—the issues which determine the fate of 
Governments—a representative living among his con- 
stituents would be far more useful than a representative 
in London. He would have his finger on the pulse of the 
electors, and if he had any doubt as to their attitude on a 
particular point, he would have nothing to do but to calla 
meeting to put him in possession of their wishes. Lord 
Hugh Cecil suggests the employment of a gramophone, 
which would have the advantage, if advantage it were, of 
keeping alive a shadow of debate. Instead of the repre- 
sentative simply conveying the word “ Yes” or “ No,” he 
would make his speech into the gramophone, which would 
be sealed and conveyed under proper custody to West- 
minster. The whole series would then be ranged down 
each side of the House of Commons and turned on in 
succession by an official. For ourselves, we prefer the more 
expeditious method of either the telephone or the wire. 
The gramophone would involve considerable waste of time, 
and as the speech would only be heard by the officials of 
the House, and such Members as might look in from 
curiosity to see how the system worked, there could be 
no real reason for keeping alive so very useless a form. 
Happily we are yet some way from thus destroying the 
character and final cause of the House of Commons. 

The M.P., as his name suggests, is not a delegate, but a 
Member of Parliament,—of the body, that is, to which the 
governance of the nation is confided by the British people. 
He is not the slave of a majority, but the faithful servant 
who, till he is dismissed by his masters, does the business 
of the country to the best of his ability, but does it as a 
matter of trust and not as a hireling. 





THE BRADFORD EXHIBITION. 


Sieger is a pluck and energy about the enterprise to 
which the Prince and Princess of Wales gave the 
encouragement of their presence on Wednesday at Bradford 
which will awaken the hearty admiration and goodwill of 
all Englishmen. In fact, it is a friendly challenge to them 
to see, and to the rest of the world to deny, that the goods 
which have made the great Yorkshire town famous, wealthy, 
and respected can equal or excel those of all the world in 
richness, beauty, and taste. It is an invitation to the 
ladies of England to note, what the Continent has already 
heartily acknowledged in this as well as in other spheres 
of art, that English eyes and English hands can design 
and finish fabrics of unsurpassed beauty from the raw 
material of the sheep’s fleece and those of the long-haired 
goats of Angora, now bred for the Bradford looms in 
British Colonies beyond the seas to produce the “ mohair” 
fabrics which are now an indispensable part of the luxuries 
of dress in every civilised nation ; while the blends of silks 
in the fabrics made in other mills often suggest that new 


Undismayed by hostile tariffs and competi i 
Bradford merchants have by incessant Cian rs t ak 
of the world; and, as a correspondent in the 8 DF ahead 
April 23rd reminds us, their beautiful fabrics are . 
in Austria, France, and Germany by customers who 
ready and eager to pay the high tariff of 40 or 50 a 
levied upon them, and patterns are constantly sent a 
as “Paris goods” to smart English shops, and th, . 
selected by English ladies, who pay the two merchane’ 
profits, as well as the French tariff, in addition to “ 
original cost! Even in the United States Bradford = 
can climb a tariff-wall of over 100 per cent beca: 
a gg a ag ‘ have what makes them look 

and not merely what the protected manuf. i 
they ought to wear. : — 


There is, however, a kind of sentiment in fashi : 
6tion directa the public cholde. “Th ia this wae ob 
is seeking to influence by offering the most conving 
guarantees, by actual sight and touch, that the English 
work is intrinsically, artistically, and economically abso. 
lutely the best which can be had. A curious testimon 
that this is a foregone conclusion elsewhere is that the 
city is at present crowded with foreign designers and 
manufacturers who have come to measure the strength 
taste, and skill of the great Yorkshire town, and then to 
go home and see if they can match it. 


The citizens have not neglected other appeal 
admiration of their visitors from England sat the Conte 
nent. Borrowing from the historian of Wellington's 
Peninsular victories the dictum that “it is sometimes well 
to have not only strength, but the appearance of strerigth,” 
they have enlisted for service in the middle of their 
Exhibition the memorial mainly founded by one of their 
greatest citizens, Lord Masham, who, as Samuel Cunliffg 
Lister, known as one of the “stiffest men” in all York. 
shire in a contest of strength, either with men or rival 
masters, established in Bradford one of its greatest indus. 
tries, the weaving of plush from the waste silk, and who 
after acquiring by his enterprise a fortune large even 
for an English manufacturer, and receiving a peerage, 
never fails, even at his great age, to impress upon the 
men of Bradford the views of his vigorous personality, 
In April last he presented to the town a splendid building 
in commemoration of Edmund Cartwright, the inventor 
of the wool-combing machine and of the power-loom. 
In a characteristic address delivered at its opening on 
April 13th, he dwelt upon the vast debt which Yorkshire 
owes to those men who invent new processes or new 
machines which bring fortunes to many and a livelihood to 
more, and many of whom, like Cartwright, but unlike him- 
self, had not reaped the fruits of their work. In vigorous 
phrase, marked by all the confidence of years and great 
success, he reviewed his own career, not omitting the points 
at which it had clashed with public sentiment, and then, 
looking the very personification of the genius loci, pre- 
sented the building to the city. Such an incident in 
the days of the great Dutch painters, or in the annals 
of Venice or of Florence, would have been the subject 
of some famous historical painting; and the determined 
spirit which animates the Bradford of to-day in dis- 
playing the admirable products of a quarter of a million 
of its workers, in a setting embellished by the records 
of past achievements, will in all probability not a 
unrecorded by the historians of centuries to come. 
it taken place in the great days of Ghent and Bruges, or 
in the annals of some Italian Republic, it would be pointed 
to now as a striking instance of the concentration of civic 
energy or of the enhancement of a great civic reputation. 
It was a happy thought, also, to make the Memorial Hall 
built by Lord Masham, not a receptacle for objects of 
manufacture, but a kind of temporary treasure-house for 
objects of art, that visitors might leave the city impressed 
by more than one form of evidence that taste accompanies 
wealth, and qualifies energy with art. The “staple” of 
Bradford is no longer woollen fabrics alone. Silks, such 
as the world imagines are from the looms of China or 
Japan, velvets, and plush occupy a great place in Brad- 
ford’s output. Probably there is no other city population 
in the world engaged mainly in weaving in one form or 
another which excels in so many forms of this, which 
next after agriculture is almost the oldest industry m 





natural materials have been found for modern weavers, 


existence. 
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It is a remarkable fact that the woollen manufacture, so 
far as its main raw material is concerned, has in England 
always exhibited the play of two extremes. The pro- 
l- since the Flemings first taught it to English 
ye men, has always been marked by astonishing skill 
and the boldest enterprise. Go where you will in most of 
the counties of England, the wealth accumulated by the 
cloth weavers has left its indelible mark. The manu- 
facture has often shifted its place. It has died out in 
one shire, and reappeared in another. It was flourish- 
ing at Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire, in the days of 
Flizabeth, and the splendid house which in replica 
represented the type of old English mansion at the last 
Paris Exhibition was built from the proceeds. Places like 
Great Camden, in Gloucestershire, and Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, Newbury and Taunton, owed their magnificent 
churches to it, as do probably half the parishes in Suffolk. 
It built the old cloth halls of such forgotten centres as 
Biddenden and Tenterden, and the exquisite little “ yarn 
market” under Dunster Castle. Shaw House, at New- 
bury, was & cloth-maker’s home. At Worstead, in Norfolk, 
is a magnificent church, raised by the liberality of the 
merchants who founded here the “ worsted” trade. In the 
West Country, under the Blackdown Hills, and in the Vale 
of Stroud not so far west, the woollen business, which was 
the foundation of so many “county families,” who have 
now almost forgotten the origin of the wealth which estab- 
lished them, still flourishes. Norwich crape made fortunes 
in recent years; and the energy and enterprise of York- 
shire, to which the headquarters of a trade formerly much 
more widely diffused than it is now were transferred some- 
what lately, compared with its more ancient seats, are 
marked perhaps more conspicuously than anywhere else in 
Bradford, where the first “ mill” is stated to have been 
erected in 1798, though worsted was made there at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Leeds boasted an earlier and 
larger share of the trade, though the “cloth towns” of 
Yorkshire do not appear to have acquired much wealth 
before the days of the Stuarts, judging by the absence of 
the evidence in the shape of ‘Tudor churches, mansions, 
and cloth halls, so freely scattered over the South of 
England, which are known to owe their origin to this 
manufacture. 


In contrast with the continuously enlightened methods 
of the manufacture is the extraordinary and discreditable 
record of what, without using the word controversially, 
may be termed the “fiscal” treatment of the raw material 
for century after century. The importation of carded 
wool, except from Ireland, or when brought in as prize 
goods, or cast up by shipwreck, was forbidden in the 
reign of Edward IV., and the prohibition was continued 
by Elizabeth, and rendered “perpetual” by subsequent 
laws. The wool-combers representing all the little Brad- 
fords of the day succeeded later in gaining an extra- 
ordinary monopoly of English wool, which was secured to 
them again and again under the impression that the 
country could not fail to benefit in the end if only the 
woollen-makers flourished, at whatever expense to other 
interests. The export of wool from England was 
absolutely prohibited, while that from Spain was im- 
ported free. Ireland was only permitted to export its 
wool to England, so that the value of the produce of 
the English landowner or farmer was forced down by the 
double action of free imports of a competing article and 
prohibited export of his own produce to countries ready 
to give him a better price. This prohibition was not 
repealed till 1825, when a low export-duty was substituted, 
which was relinquished in 1833. 


Adam Smith, writing in 1776, said :—“The cruellest of 
our revenue laws are, I venture to affirm, mild and gentle 
in comparison to some of those which the clamour of our 
merchants and manufacturers has extorted from the 
legislature, for the support of their absurd and op- 
pressive monopolies. Like the laws of Draco, these laws 
may be said to have been written in blood. By the 8th 
Elizabeth the exporter of sheep, lambs, or rams was for 
the first offence to forfeit all his goods for ever, to suffer a 
year’s imprisonment, and then to have his hand cut off, in 
a market town upon a market day, to be there nailed up ; 
and for the second offence to be adjudged a felon, and 
suffer death accordingly. By the 13th and 14th Charles II, 


not repealed till the days of William III.” But when Adam 
Smith was writing a merchant who was caught exporting 
wool had the goods forfeited, was fined three shillings for 
every pound of wool on the ship, and was disabled from 
recovering any debt owing to him. The contrast between 
then and. now, between the heads of a trade which 
flourished largely by the aid of such ferocious edicts 
and the princes of the trade to-day, who are regarded as 
champions of British industry, is as striking as it is 
instructive. 








THE RELIGION OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 


T is not often fair to take a single sentence out of its 
context in a lengthy article, and to quote it as typical of, 
or embodying the spirit of, the whole. But it is occasionally 
possible to do so without injustice, and it can be done, we 
think, with the remarkable article, “The Religion of the 
Schoolboy,” which Mr. H. V. Weisse has contributed to the 
current number of the Contemporary Review. The sentence 
is this: “The ideals themselves [schoolboy ideals of honour 
and manliness and so forth] are warped and debased, and 
they have numberless bastard brethren, mostly taking after 
their father, the devil.” The sentence is selected not only on 
account of the curious mixture of intolerance and mysticism 
which marks its phrasing, but because when a thing is worth 
saying, it is usually worth saying in language that does not 
suggest a scream. That is especially the case when you are 
dealing with a complex subject, difficult to write or talk 
about, such as Mr. Weisse has chosen. 


We have called this article remarkable, because it is typical 
of a pessimism which we do not believe to be healthy, and 
which we had certainly supposed did not in these days animate 
English schoolmasters. Yet Mr. Weisse has had a wide experi- 
ence of school life,—wider than most schoolmasters; he states 
that he has been “intimately connected with four great 
public schools, one preparatory school of great repute, and 
two considerable day schools.” And what are the beliefs 
which he has formed out of his experience? Here are a few 
of them. “I cannot recollect one single instance of a boy 
doing his duty as a gentleman, under the influence of real 
religious antagonism to impurity, falsehood, or cruelty, with- 
out being held up to contempt, or, at the least, ridicule, by 
the enormous majority of his schoolfellows.” Again, “I say 
with deep conviction and with deeper sorrow, that for the 
average boy religion sets no standards beyond the chapel 
walls, has no place in his daily life.” Not that he considers 
the schoolboy to have no religion whatever, to be bound by no 
code which controls his actions and generally colours his life, 
Rather he admits that schoolboys have a religion, but insists 
that it is a false religion. Manliness, honour, and “ethical 
solidarity ” are the ideals which he conceives schoolboys to 
set before them. But in their ideal of manliness all that Mr 
Weisse can see is a worship of strength of limb. As to honour, 
“is not every trick and twist and shift,” he asks, “ publicly 
acclaimed, or at least connived at, so long as a boy does not 
give away his neighbour?” By “ethical solidarity” Mr. 
Weisse presumably means what he calls elsewhere esprit de 
corps, and this, he suggests, does not amount to more than 
“playing the game, according to the rules of the majority, 
perfectly regardless of any standard of right and wrong.” 
Finally, he writes that he will rejoice if any one can show 
him, by other than a general contravention of his assertions, 
that these are pessimistic or distorted views. 


Probably no one will care to attempt the task. To assert 
that white is black, and then to proclaim that you will hold 
that belief until some one has given you several specific 
instances proving the contrary, does not open a very happy 
field for discussion. When, therefore, Mr. Weisse writes that 
he is “seriously convinced that the average boy at school is as 
little influenced by the religion whose forms he is encouraged 
to observe as if God lived on Sundays only, within the chapel 
only, in theory only,” he will find that most schoolmasters and 
all schoolboys will leave him to enjoy his convictions. School- 
masters whose eyes are directed to the open, joyous outlook 
upon life which is the heritage of the majority of English 
boys; who can feel something of the spirit of Mr. Arthur 
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“ Some vast, unshaken spirit seems to brood 
Among thy halls, beside thy silver stream, 
Old as old time, and young as yesterday, 
Which to thy teeming sons doth hourly say, 
‘High be thy hope, my child, and pure thy dream, 

Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be good !’” 
—these will not care to try to prove what they know; they 
will see no need to drag into forms of words thoughts and 
creeds which would be the less powerful were they capable of 
easy expression. They would admit, and probably without 
gloominess, since the admission amounts to nothing more 
than that we are all human beings, that the average English 
schoolboy’s life comes short of spotlessness ; though even so, 
there are many men and boys who have met companions at 
school who have stood to them as clean and kindly examples 
of the Life patterned before them from their childhood. If 
they wished to produce evidence which would convince the 
most hopeless pessimists that the traditions of a great school 
hold something more for its members than a mere veneration 
for “ playing the game,” or for strength of limb, they might, 
perhaps, ask him to be present in a school-chapel on the 
last day of a term when many boys are leaving; or on a day 
when that sermon which most schoolboys have heard is 
preached over the grave of a schoolfellow, however obscure 
the life that has left them may have been to most; or on a 
day when the long casualty lists of a battle fought beyond the 
sea have contained names well known to all. Or they might, 
indeed, lift the curtain that protects those few weeks in which a 
boy is prepared for confirmation. But they would never lift it. 

The religion of the schoolboy is essentially silent; not 
easily written about, and certainly not to be found or recog- 
nised by the mere asking of the question, “What is it?” To 
ask for definite, separate instances of cases in which a boy 
has “done his duty like a gentleman” (as Mr. Weisse puts 
it), and has not been laughed at for doing it, is to ask for what 
most schoolmasters and all schoolboys could give if they 
chose, but which none of them will give. Instead, the more 
communicative among them might, perhaps, refer the man 
who should ask for clear evidence that the schoolboy’s 
ordinary life is coloured and guided by devotion to some- 
thing greater than athletics, to one of the best passages Mr. 
Kipling ever wrote,—the description of the speech made by 
a “generously designed, pink and white” Member of Parlia- 
ment on the prospects of a school Volunteer corps. The 
speaker “ plunged into his speech with a long-drawn, rasping, 
‘ Well, boys,’ that, though they were not conscious of it, set 
every young nerve ajar.” Boys, he supposed, “‘ were very 
much the same kind of persons—some people thought them 
rather funny persons—as they had been in his youth.’ ‘ Life 
was not all marbles..... some of them now present expected, 
he had no doubt—some of them anxiously looked forward to 
leading their men against the bullets of England’s foes; to con- 
fronting the stricken field in all the pride of their youthful 
manhood.’” And then comes the fine passage of which we have 
spoken, in which Mr. Kipling speaks with his own voice: “The 
reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than that of a maid...... 
With a large and healthy hand, be tore down these veils, and 
trampled them under the well-intentioned feet of eloquence. 
In a raucous voice he cried aloud little matters, like the hope 
of Honour and the dream of Glory, that boys do not discuss 
even with their most intimate equals...... he pointed them 
to shining goals, with fingers that smudged out radiance on 
all horizons...... and they looked all ways in their extreme 
discomfort. Their years forbade them even to shape their 
thoughts clearly to themselves.” That last sentence, and the 
recognition of the “reserve of a boy, tenfold deeper than that 
of a maid,” surely sum up ina flash all the “excuses” which 
ever need be made for the absence of show of religion in the 
life of the ordinary boy at school. 

Schoolmasters, like other men, see in the life around them 
what they look for. Some of them, looking for hope and 
purity and brightness, find it as parents find it, watching 
their children leading happy lives; now and then, no doubt, 
troubled by questions which are reminiscences of their own 
youthful difficulties, and wondering whether their children 
may not be perplexed as they were, but hesitating to suggest 
a way out of any difficulty until they are sure that the diffi- 
culty has occurred; content, in the main, if the general ten- 
dency of the life they are watching seems to be making for 
health and nobility. Others, less fortunate, are by their 





es : 
nature compelled to be suspicious, to see ugliness and black 
ness where the happier man sees the natural evolution of 
circumstances and character. But it is the optimist a 
who has influence for good. No man perpetually looking 
for offences ever yet won the confidence of a schoolboy ; oak 
a man has not been silent on the questions on which the 
schoolboy looks for silence. The optimist is silent, seeing j 
the future only brightness; and it is to that silent mind 
which he recognises as understanding his own religion, that 
the schoolboy turns in his difficulties. 





SCRAP-BOOK MINDS. 


. men seem born with a scrap-book instead of a mind, 

All their experiences, however gained, remain disconn 

and are merely a selection of oddments, a selection which 

gets bigger as they get older, but out of which they can make 

nothing. While they are very young no one, perhaps, Notices 

their mental misfortune. They display their scraps with 

pride, and receive praise for their quantity and their quality 

A good memory is a sufficient equipment for the starter in the 
race of life, and it is amazing how far it will take a man, even 

when childhood is long past and he has his way to make in 
the world. Socially speaking, the scrap-book-minded hayg 
almost always a superficial success. It is more entertaining 
to look for five minutes at a scrap-book than at the most 
interesting story or at the most seductive volume of philosophy, 
Persons with this sort of mind have no love for that delightful 
exercise of the brain for which we have to use the vague word 
“talk”; but they excel in what they call conversation, by 
which they mean the game of exchanging scraps, Perhaps 
the form of scrap-exchange in which they excel most is of g 
personal nature. They forget nothing. They know what 
So-and-so does, and they know what he or she did, and even 
very likely what his or her grandfather used to do; but as 
to what he and she actually are, though all the evidence jg 
before them, they can form no estimate. Their store of 
knowledge does not help them to any moral conviction. They 
know nothing of the relative value of facts, and are but too 
apt to spread false scandal by means of true details. All the 
same, they are useful witnesses at every social court-martial, 
and are powerless to deceive an experienced social judge. In 
speaking of things and not people, they will generally assure 
their hearers that they have no theories whatever, but are 
strictly practical. They forget that an aim is nothing what. 
ever but a simple form of theory ; and having no aim, they may 
be said—intellectually—to arrive nowhere, and to waste such 
mental power as they possess. Those who know them well, or 
may take the trouble for any reason to look carefully through 
their scraps, will be sure to find in the book of their minds a 
certain amount of humour. Of course such people have none 
of that delightful humour which we may call for distinction’s 
sake the philosophic kind; but they have a keen perception of 
what, if we were allowed to coin a word, we should call 
“situational” humour. This form of humour is just now the 
fashion. Magazines and evening papers are alike full of it, 
We read little bits of stories with no beginning and no ending 
which draw their whole interest from a somewhat odd situa. 
tion. Their very thin funniness seems to titillate the jaded 
palate which can no longer appreciate Lowell. The humour 
of a passing social scene is often lost to the man who sees it 
in all its bearings when to the man who looks at it as an 
isolated picture it is patent. 

Of course, there are scrap-books and scrap-books. Some 
are valuable and really worth study. Lately, too, a great im- 
provement has taken place in the literary branches of the 
scrap manufacture. The brilliant sayings of many great 
men can be bought now in a prettily bound and easily 
remembered form for anything from ninepence to half-a- 
crown. Some people regard this new literary departure, 
together with the immense range of subjects superficially 
covered by modern educational systems, as the cause of the 
prevalence of the scrap-book mind. For our part, we find 
therein not its origin, but its salvation. If there are more 
such minds than there were, it is simply because there are 
fewer empty ones, and this we believe to be the case, especially 
amongst women. Many women without originality, whom 
Fortune has placed in a narrow walk of life, and to whom she 
has denied all absorbing occupation, may now enjoy a sense 
of intellectual affluence, whereas but a few years ago they 
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in a dreary atmosphere of mental poverty. 
from the fecund minds of the great masters of 
thought adorn the pages of their scrap-books, where formerly 
the leaves were blank, or at least contained nothing but the 
entries of small, and sometimes sordid, doings. Nowa- 
days there are scrap-books which might be dignified by the 
9 of anthologies, and the very finest kind of scrap-book 
nr merges, in its masculine form, into the museum type 
"mind, —often of incalculable use to the world at large. 
Ifwe were asked for a metaphor by which to define the 
of mind diametrically opposed to the scrap-book, we 
should suggest the word “crucible.” There are minds in 
which every experience is instantly melted down, to reappear 
gome day as @ judgment, a conclusion. The owners of 
these minds generally enjoy their successes rather late in life. 
They cannot reproduce the mental raw material with which 
in youth we are all provided. They seem to forget the details 
of what they are told and of what they have seen. If too much 
pressed, they draw on their imaginations, and tell these details 
wrong, and are often set down—at first—as fools, They can- 
not give chapter and verse for their opinions, and their elders 
feel they have no right to any. Presently they produce from 
the depths of their inner consciousness ideas which are quite 
their own. No doubt they are the outcome of experiences, 
put of experiences which have been melted down, and whose 
identity cannot any longer be traced correctly even by the 
owner. Later in life they sometimes get a reputation for 
almost superhuman shrewdness. Men forget that they ever 
saw the evidence before they gave sentence, and their judgment 
seems like inspiration. Often they can prophesy with approxi- 
mate success. The imaginary model of the future which they 
set before the world is simply a recast of the past with 
whose history their mind has been filled; but the world in 
general does not suspect the material, which comes out com- 
pletely metamorphosed. All men of genius have crucible 
minds, but that is not saying that all men with crucible 
minds are men of genius. Indeed, we think the more inferior 
minds of this type are certainly less worthy of admiration 
than the best type of scrap-book. Crucible minds may be so 
constituted that they can receive none but small ideas, and 
though they produce something afterwards which is their 
own, it is too often but a poor thing. For one has to remember 
that there is a region outside the mind, yet greatly affected 
by it, which we call character. A fine character may exist 
wholly apart from originality, though it is not compatible 
with empty-mindedness, or indeed with any but the most 
correct taste in scraps. A certain originality is compatible 
also with small intellectual powers, and commands, perhaps, 
an unfair amount of praise; but it cannot be helped. 
Originality is like life itself: no science can inspire it or say 
whence it comes, and inevitably it is more valued than any 
possible acquirement. We suppose that all minds, great and 
small, might be divided into two kinds,—the collective and 
thecreative. Education and environment can never alter their 
respective structures. All they can do is to fill them with 
rubbish or with sound stuff, to be made in the latter case 
productive by those who are born with the secret, and to be 
preserved and diligently arranged, to the edification of 
receiver and spectator, by those who are not. 





THE WESSEX FARMER. 

bape the breast of John Bull lurks an earth-hunger 

which has prompted him in the past to annex such 
stray morsels of the globe as could be snatched without 
provoking too serious a quarrel, and still causes him to view 
with resentment a similar proceeding on the part of his 
neighbours. By the average Briton this hunger is manifested 
in the craving to own or to occupy land,—be it only the 
orchard round his house or a bit of allotment ground. 
Heedless, perhaps ignorant, of the fact that farming is a 
science, not a pastime, he drifts back towards the close of his 
life to the soil, where he may deem himself fortunate if he 
does not there lose the competence amassed in commercial 
pursuits. Wessex farmers—amateur and professional—are 
roughly divided into two classes. No racier description of these 
can be given than that which survives in the wages-book 
of a Berkshire farm. The ledger contains a record of the 
sums that have been, and are still being, paid away in labour 


per week since the year 1743. The dry figures are seasoned 





with curious old prescriptions and pithy remarks ; among the 
latter occur the following doggerel verses of which an agri« 
culturist, who passed as old fashioned at the time he wrote 
them, delivered his soul :— 
“17438— Man to the Plow, 

Wife to the Cow, 

Girl to the Yarn, 

Boy to the Barn: 
And the rents are all netted. 

Man-Tally-ho, 

Miss-Piano, 

Wife Silk and Satin, 

Boy Greek and Latin: 
And you'll all be gazetted.” 
It would appear from the second stanza that the “good old 
times” of sixty years ago, which the passing generation 
delights to hold up for its successor’s imitation, were but a 
slight improvement upon to-day. Doubtless even in 1743 
there were men who lamented the degeneracy of their age, 
and sighed after the simple manners and pure morals of 
the Stuarts. Such enchantment does distance lend to the 
view! The scribe of the old wages-book expresses in terse 
phraseology the contrast between the “gentleman farmer” 
who rides over the land superintending his men, and the 
working farmer who labours with them. The first, by reason 
of his superior education and wider culture, is the more con- 
ventional and less interesting figure. 


1843— 


An exception to this statement, however, should be made 
in favour of a member of the class, who deserves special 
mention since he represents not so much a modern type 
as a survival (revival would be more correct) of one that 
has long disappeared. He is descended from an ancient 
family, entitled to bear arms. During the early part of 
last century his grandfather raised and drilled a company 
of Volunteers to aid in repelling the threatened French 
invasion, while his father carried the military tradition 
a step further by obtaining a commission in the Horse 
Guards, where be parted in a “ gentlemanlike ” manner with 
the larger share of his patrimony. The son—early left an 
orphan—was from childhood claimed by the soil; he preferred 
the pruning-hook to the sword, and began his career by 
harnessing a team of his schoolfellows to a crooked stick 
and driving imaginary furrows across the playground. He 
has never regretted his choice, the love of the land and the 
free, open-air life counterbalancing the anxieties of his pro- 
fession. In politics he is a staunch Conservative and Pro- 
tectionist, holds fast by Church and King, and is of opinion 
that England exists for the English, and that foreigners may 
go to a more undesirable clime. He is also fond of extolling 
the “ good old days,” which, had he lived in them, would 
probably have proved too advanced for his liking. It is a 
matter of abiding regret with him that steam and electricity 
have driven the stage-coach and the road-waggon from the 
highways. Bicycles find no favour in his eyes, motors are 
an abomination. Nevertheless, his predilection for ancient 
fashions is not suffered to sway him in practical matters, and 
he employs the newest labour-saving appliances upon his farm. 
Last year he created some stir among his workpeople by 
intruducing a hay-carrier which cleared the field in half the 
time required by the usual process of pitching and carting. 
The farm hands, who thought they saw themselves super- 
seded, loudly expressed their disgust at the innovation. 
“That ther’ be the wust thing as ever come into this place,” 
they muttered, grumbling. “Next year I'll have half-a- 
dozen,” was the master’s retort. He is well read in the 
English classics, but modern literature he leaves for the 
most part severely alone. His house, which shows evi- 
dence of a nice taste in old china and rare prints, con- 
tains many family relics that could not be matched 
nowadays. In appearance he bears a striking resemblance to 
the portraits of our “Farmer King,” and when dressed in 
riding-clothes, with top-boots, scarlet waistcoat, low-crowned 
hat, and bunch of seals hanging from his fob, he might serve 
as the original of the good old English gentleman. Once only 
has he been persuaded to quit his native shore, on which 
occasion he spent a week that was not unalloyed pleasure in 
Belgium. Neither the foreign beer nor the cookery com- 
mended itself to his palate, he declared that the trip was 
one prolonged fast, and his first act on reaching England 
again was to order a “meal” of roast beef. In Antwerp the 
street urchins greeted him with cries of “Johnnie Boul! 
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Johnnie Boul!” and great was their joy to behold in the flesh 
this personage whom they had hitherto known only by name 
or in portraits. So embarrassing did their attentions become 
that the victim at length was glad to take refuge in a café. 
He embodies, in truth, not a few of the characteristics 
attributed to our national representative. Honest and up- 
right, choleric when roused—which is seldom—he is a staunch 
friend but by no means an implacable enemy; his hand is 
often in his pocket on behalf of the needy, and his workpeople 
find him a kind and considerate employer. He is tenacious 
both of his prejudices and his beliefs, which latter include an 
unshakable faith in his country through evil report and good. 
It is such sturdy spirits that have helped to make England 
what she is. 

The ranks of the working farmers are recruited from many 
diverse callings,—publicans, shepherds, bakers, dealers, and 
the agricultural labourer proper may be found among their 
number. Having saved, perhaps, a couple of hundred pounds, 
the father rents a small farm, which he cultivates with the 
help of his sons and one or two day-men. He drives “the 
plow”; his wife manages the poultry and the dairy ; the girls, 
who formerly plied the spinning-wheel, enter domestic service, 
become dressmakers or school-teachers; the sons emulate 
their father in field and barn. By dint of frugality and 
industry the family succeed not only in making a living, but 
often they are able to lay by, and occasionally to acquire 
what has been described to the writer as the keyhole 
(namely, freehold) of their farm. In one Wessex village 
a former ploughman is now one of the principal proprietors, 
which shows that profit can still be derived from the soil. 
Another Wessex working farmer began his career as a 
shepherd! He saved £300, and took land which he works as 
described. He is a simple old man, who treats his employés 
as his equals, and likes to “pass the time o’ day” with the 
casual wayfarer. Like many of the country-folk, he possesses 
astore of homely wisdom. Do the gnats trouble you in the 
summer, you have but to stand in the smoke of a squitch fire, 
and so long as the sniell clings about you they will cease to 
molest. “ We brings the harses an’ lets ’um bide in’t a spell,” 
he said, “‘so’s the flies sha’n’t tarrify ’um, pooer things.” He 
is less considerate towards rats, for whose destruction he 
recommends cork fried in grease. The method sounds simple 
and not unmerciful, until he proceeds to point out that when 
the rats drink, the cork “ plims out” inside them, with results 
that can be imagined. A day-labourer who has attained to 
the dignity of farmer made a modest start by scraping 
together sufficient money to purchase a horse, which he let 
out on hire to his neighbours. He thus acquired the where- 
withal to buy a cow, both animals subsisting mainly, at little 
expense to their owner, upon the grass that grew by the road- 
side. In due course the livestock was increased by the 
arrival of a calf; some pigs were the next investment, 
followed by that valuable possession, a cherry orchard. At 
the present time the astute rustic is a person of importance 
in his community. The strange term, “Joiceman Shepherd” 
—the writer has but an oral acquaintance with the word, and 
cannot vouch for the spelling—is applied locally to a class of 
farmers who earn a livelihood by hiring out a flock at so much 
the hurdle to those among their neighbours who, owing to 
the limited extent of their holdings, cannot afford to rear 
sheep, which yet are required by the soil. It is said that the 
custom originated when parishes were unenclosed and farms 
were composed of scattered fragments, which in many cases 
could only be reached by crossing another man’s land. To 
mitigate the obvious inconveniences attending this system, the 
various occupiers of contiguous strips agreed to follow the 
same rotation of crops, and the Joiceman Shepherd was thus 
able to fold his flock upon each one’s ground in turn. 


The working farmer is not, as a rule, overweighted with 
education. It is no uncommon thing for him to keep his 
accounts “in his head”; the same ready-made ledger will give 
accurate tale of the number of sacks of corn in the granary 
and tons of hay in the meadows. The rising generation 
aspires to higher flights of book-learning and refinement,—not 
invariably with the success the efforts deserve. A short time 
ago a “small” farmer died, and his family sold off some of his 
effects, which included an aged black pony. When asked 
whether they intended to dispose of it, they replied : “ No, we 
dwun’t mean to sell he, ’cause that’s poor pappa’s heirloom.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE LICENSING BILL. 


(To tHe EpITor oF THR “SPEcTaTOR.”] 

Srr,—Allow me to thank you for your cour Rae ae, 
my letter on the drink question in ihe Specaleret Acta 
I must not trouble you further, excepting to make 
comment on the editorial remarks upon it, for which oon 
sibly you may find room. As I understand those magi 
you adhere to “regulation and restriction” as the ro; 
attitude for the State to take up towards the tigepetaie 
But as regulation and restriction “ mean the establishment of 
a@ monopoly,” you advocate the money derived therefrom 
being used as a “source of revenue” to the State instead of 
going, as it does now, so largely into private pockets, I will 
not dispute your position. But I do not see that alcohol sold 
under your suggested improved conditions would be les 
harmful to the consumers thereof than it is at present, Not 
long since the Lancet described it as “the most powerful and 
fascinating means of degradation which human nature hag 
found to degrade itself with.” It does not alter its naturg 
according to who sells it,—“tied-house” agent, independent 
publican, big brewery company, or Lord Grey and the Bishops, 
Believing that the Lancet speaks the truth, the “ Temperance 
party,” to whom you allude, have ever since I have been inthe 
House of Commons given their best support to every measure 
which the Regulation party have introduced which gaye any 
prospect at all of diminishing the legalised facilities for obtain. 
ing drink. You imply that they have given “nosupport to the 
proposals for a high-license system.” At this moment I 
cannot remember such proposals having been brought before 
Parliament; and with regard to high license itself, I believe 
that its advocates and supporters have never been able to 
mention a single district where it has been tried with the 
result of a diminution of the consumption of drink jn 
such district, without which diminution all substantial 
temperance reform is illusory. This letter is much longer 
than I hoped it would be when I commenced it, but such as it 
is I will send it on, trusting to the charity which a well. 
informed Regulator will show towards a well-intentioned 
Prohibitionist.—-I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID Lawson, 

House of Commons. 





THE NEW FOREST IN SPRING. 
(To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your charming article in the Spectator of April 30th 
referring to two most attractive books on the New Forest 
by Mr. Horace Hutchinson and Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley 
prompts me to ask you to give your support to a move. 
ment which is now being made to preserve those features 
of the Forest which are so beautifully described both by 
the authors of these books and your contributor. 


The natural beauty of the clumps of trees, the varied outline 
of the old woods, the open heaths in which they are set as ina 
frame, whether in the autumn purple or in the russet brown of 
winter or the golden gorse in summer, so admirably portrayed in 
these books, is in great danger of being destroyed a the ever- 
encroaching overgrowth of seedling Scotch fir, which has been 
creeping on slowly but surely with ever-increasing force for many 
years past, and which, unless checked, threatens before long to 
overwhelm every other feature of the Forest. The effect of 
this advancing force has become more marked within the 
last few years, and already many of the beautiful glades of 
Forest are being lost to view, those lovely groves of the 
great trees, surrounded by their nestling children, and all the 
attendant variety of undergrowth bushes set either on green 
lawns, or heathery knoll, or wide expanse of heath, are being 
encroached upon by the prolific seedling fir. The wide heaths, 
with their splendid distant views, are gradually but surely 
becoming covered in the same way. No one can read the last 
chapter of Mr. Hutchinson’s book, and his descriptions of these 
great heaths, the far-off views, the beauty of sunrise and sunset 
as seen from them, without feeling deeply stirred with a sense of 
the value of these great open spaces to the incomparable scenery 
of the New Forest. 

We who live in the Forest (and I have now been in it for 
thirty-eight years) cannot witness the stealthy, silent march of 
this ever-increasing army, with all its blighting influence on the 
beauty of our Forest, without the gravest apprehension of the 
inevitable result if allowed to go on unchecked. Let any one 
observe the effect of the growth of a fir wood, whether planted or 
natural. He can see both in this Forest. All undergrowth is 
destroyed; only moss, or at best rough bent-grass, unfit for pasture, 
grows beneath it, all bird life ceases, and all distant views are 
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Weare not alarmed too soon, nor are we giving warning 


ions without reason, that if the remnant of this 
to re coer geen was practically dedicated to the nation by 
ba New Forest ‘act of 1877, is to be kept “open and unenclosed, 
“its picturesque character is to be maintained,” a real effort 
- be ante to secure to the nation such a priceless heritage. 
me drawn up a memorial to the Commissioner of Woods 
pa Peccsts Mr. E. Stafford Howard, C.B., setting forth our case. 
= ies consented to receive this on Monday next at the 
oe eet Hall at Lyndhurst. I feel that I may ask your 
: rt, and that of all lovers of beautiful England and of 
papa precious spot in it, for our efforts. 
Those who would like their names to be recorded as doing so 
gend to Morton K. Peto, Esq., secretary to the New Forest 


Association, Littlecroft, Lyndhurst. 
—I am, Sir, &o., 


“> B, STAFFORD HOWARD, a | qr. one of H.M. Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. 
dersign Commoners of the New Forest, Residents of the 
bi Ay and ee Soe interested in the full and free exercise of Rights 
by, oul the maintenance of the natural beauty of the New Forest, and of 
the public enjoyment of the sameas guaranteed by Act of Parliament, desire 
. to bring to your noticea matter of great importance seriously 
affecting the above named interests in the Forest. : 
We — bs especially to the great increase in the over-growth of self-sown Fir 
Trees on certain portions of the open Forest. 
This has been going on for a number of years, but it has increased with 
marked rapidity within the last few years, and threatens at no very distant 
iod to cover a very large portion of the fine open heaths which form such a 
ee ic feature of the Forest, and to up the glades between the 
natural ornamental woods and clumps. Many of these open spaces are even 
now 80 Ovi wn with seedling Fir that some of the most picturesque views 
are 0} and the varied outline of the old woods is lost or hidden from 
view and the heather, in which the Fir finds so favourable a seed bed, is 
destroyed and the soil rendered barren. 
‘As regards the beautiful open heaths, these form by their great expanse a 
for and a contrast to the woodlands, They add to the salubrity of 
the climate, being as it were the lungs of an otherwise densely wooded country. 
They are & most favourite resort of the Commoners’ cattle and ponies, especi- 
ally at certain seasons of the year, owing to the sweet though short her 
that grows between the heather and the gorse, and,in summer, to the free 
sireulation of air which rids them of the flies. : 
‘Were these great heaths to become little else than great self-sown Fir 
‘Woods not only would the Commoners suffer greatly by the loss of pasture for 
their animals, but the public enjoyment of the Forest, whether by residents or 
strangers, who come in thousands to visit the Forest, would be most seriously 


Montaau OF BEAULIEU. 





'e desire further most respectfully to point out that the New Forest Act of 
1877 was passed for the express object of securing to the Commoners the full 
and free exercise of their Rights «f Common in the open Forest outside the 
area reserved to the Crown for the purpose of planting, the preservation of the 
ancient and ornamental woods, and that regard should be had to the 
picturesque nature of the Forest. 

Tf this natural increase of self-grown Fir is allowed to continue unchecked 
the statutory provisions of the Act of 1877 that ‘ roy in so far as provided 
in this Act,’ i.e. the provisions as to plantations, ‘ the Forest shall remain open 
and unenclosed’ would become practically nullified, and we cannot believe 
that such a result, even though arising from quasi natural causes, could be 
otherwise than repugnant to your sense of justice, as it would practically 
amount to a breach of the enactment made for the special p se of securin 
to the Commoners the full and free exercise of their Bights of Common, an 
the public the enjoyment of the Forest. 

le representing to you the grievous injury done by the excessive over- 
growth of seedling Firs, we feel compelled to call your attention also to the 
jury done in many of the fine old ornamental woods by the dense over- 
growth of Holly. This Holly has no picturesque character, it grows in a 
dense mass together blocking the passage through these woods, hiding from 
view the fine boles and stems of the great trees, it chokes the seedling oak and 
beech, destroys the herbage, causes injury and loss to the Commoners, and 
seriously interferes with the passage of those who have either of necessity or 
for pleasure occasion to pass thro these woods. 

As we are given to understand that it is not in the power of the Commoner 
nor of anyone but the Officers of the Crown to take any steps to check this 
undoubted excessive growth of seedling Fir and Holly, we therefore appeal to 
you as Commissioner of Woods and Forests in charge of the New Forest to 
take such steps as may be most effectual for the purpose, 

Berne on your giving the subject of this memorial your most favourable 
considera 


tion, 
We remain,” 


[We are in the fullest sympathy with Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu’s action, and we trust that all those of our readers who 
know and love the New Forest will write as he suggests to 
Mr. Morton K. Peto. The Scotch fir, though beautiful in its 
native country, is entirely inappropriate in the New Forest 
and spoils the character of the landscape. Every effort should 
be made to repel this hardy intruder, and to guard from de- 
struction the genius loci whose true haunt is beneath the oak, 
the ash, the thorn, and the beech.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








CANON HENSLEY HENSON AND A NEW 
LECTIONARY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THe “SrscTaTor.”] 
Siz,—An English journalist resident in Ireland recently said 
to me: “Why do you Irishmen say ‘universally’ so often, 
when you really mean ‘generally’?” In the Spectator of 
April 30th Canon Hensley Henson said about an Old Testa- 
ment story: “I had expounded, not without difficulty, the 
position, universally accepted among educated folk, that the 
ar represented primitive and quite : erroneous 
notions.” (The italics are mine.) Has not Canon Henson 
fallen into our Irish fault? If even one educated person 
does not accept his position, his language is incorrect. As 
a matter of fact, there are hundreds of clergymen in many 
Churches, and thousands of highly educated laymen, who do 
not admit the truth of his position about any Bible story, 





In the interests of accuracy (especially in the discussion of 
questions bearing on public worship), accuracy which the 
Spectator does so much to maintain, I beg to subscribe my- 
self An InisH PRESBYTER 





PURITANISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “SprcTator.”] 
Sim,—I think it must puzzle many of your readers, as it 
certainly puzzles me, why of late there has been such 
constant laudation of the Puritans in your columns. Why 
should the Spectator, always known as a kindly Liberal 
journal, praise those who most emphatically 
“To party gave up what was meant for mankind”; 
or, in plain prose, confined the joy of a better life to a 
select few? Why should the men who condemned innocent 
pleasure, shut up the theatre, turned the joyous day of the 
Lord into a gloomy day, who were the avowed foes of all that 
was lovely, and whose rule the English nation flung off with 
almost delirious joy, preferring the profligacy of the later 
Stuarts to its continuance, be so constantly praised by the 
Spectator? I should have thought that the men whose creed 
was the love of God for the few, and His pitiless hatred for 
the many, the men who 
“Shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” 

would hardly be favoured in your columns.—I am, Sir, &e., 

15 Clifton Avenue, West Hartlepool. Ricuarp F. Jupp. 

{Our correspondent entirely misunderstands the Puritans. 
They were not the dull, harsh, narrow sectaries of his thought ; 
but instead, at the best, men of high culture and sound learning. 
If he will study the Lives of Cromwell and Milton and the 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, he will find that he has mis- 
taken the libellous portraits drawn by the Cavaliers for real men. 
Cromwell condemned no innocent pleasures, but loved musicand 
art as well as a good horse. He saved the cartoons of Raphael 
and the “ Triumph” of Mantegna for the nation, though later 
Charles II. tried to sell them to the French King. Milton, 
again, wrote the most beautiful masque (and a masque that 
was acted) in the English language. As for Colonel Hutchin- 
son, a typical Puritan, he was a complete virtuoso, with his 
long hair, his viol, “on which he played masterly,” his skill 
with the rapier, his cabinet of intagli, his pictures and 
statuary, and his fondness for beautiful clothes. No doubt 
there were among the Puritans a certain proportion of 
fanatics, and no doubt also during the war Parliament, and 
even Cromwell, were obliged to lean on the extremists; but, 
taken as a whole, the Cavaliers grossly caricatured the Puritans. 
In their tolerance the better Puritans were the forerunners of. 
that kindly liberalism which our correspondent appears to 
favour. We must never forget, too, that the Puritans were 
the first Unionists and the first Imperialists, and that it was 
to them in a great measure that‘we owe our Navy. When 
they laid Blake in Westminster Abbey to sleep among Kings 
and Princes they for the first time gave the Navy its true place 
in the national life.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE JEWS IN LIMERIOK. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I see by the Spectator of April 23rd that the so-called 
persecution of Jews in Limerick has attracted attention in 
England; there is also a letter on the same subject from the 
Director of the Irish Mission to the Jews in your paper of 
April 30th. Now there is no doubt that this Jewish persecution 
is much exaggerated, as stated by County Court Judge Adams 
a few days ago at Limerick Quarter Sessions. The fact is, there 
would have been very little beard of this matter, only that the 
opportunity was too good to be lost for making an attack on 
Romanism or Popery, as it is called, on the principle that 
“any stick is good enough to beat a dog with.” Now, who 
are those who are raising ‘all this outcry about the persecution 
of the Jews? Why, Sir, they belong to the very same party 
who for many years denied the Jews the rights of citizenship, 
who bitterly opposed their admission into Parliament, while 
at the same time the Irish Catholics were returning Members 
pledged to support equal rights and privileges for the Jews 
with all other denominations, and their admission into Parlia- 
ment. I do not write forthe purpose of justifying intolerance 
in any shape or form; certainly not. The Jews in Limerick 
are entitled to equal rights, privileges, and protection with 
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all others; and no one, either clerical or lay, has any right 
to persecute or hold them up to odium. This is the genuine 
land of liberty, and in no country in the world have we 
Catholics such genuine freedom, liberty, and protection as 
we enjoy in these countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CaTHotic IRISHMAN. 








POETRY. 


SONG OF EXILE. 
WHEN the sun strikes the motionless palm-trees, 
And the sandhills are white with the heat, 
We long for the breezes of England 
And the grass that treads soft to the feet. 
When the camels march slowly, so slowly, 
And we rock to the sound of their bells, 
The song in our heart is of England, 

"Tis of Home that it tells 


Green memories still haunt and evade us, 
Cool scenes mocking pass and repass ; 
Brief glimpses of parks and green pastures, 
Soft lawns and wide fields of long grass; 
And the tyrannous sun is forgotten, 
Forgotten the glare of its beams, 
While fancy-enthralled we revisit 
The Land of our Dreams. 





We who dwell in these sun-smitten plain-lands, 
And work under tropical skies, 
Where never the East wind blusters, 
And never a sea-breeze sighs, 
And never a white sail quivers 
Wind-driven and flecked with the foam— 
We dream in the silent night watches 
Of England our Home. 
MULTANI. 








ART. 


——_. 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 
It was not possible, when considering the landscapes at the 
Academy last week, to point to a masterpiece; but among the 
portraits happily one is to be found. Mr. Sargent in his 
Mrs. Wertheimer (No. 301) has painted a picture which 
reaches a height of accomplishment that even he has seldom 
before attained. Infinitely to be preferred to the showy per- 
formances of the virtuoso is this sober and dignified painting 
of the artist. Here the picture produces an overwhelming 
effect, not by a Duchess’s gorgeous clothes and stagelike pose 
of nobility, but by the sheer mastery of the art and humanity 
of the feeling. One great charm of the picture is that the 
tendency shown of late by Mr. Sargent towards what might 
be called effrontery of painting is not evident. There is 
nothing to make the shallow admirer who is amused by tricks 
exclaim, “How clever!” Instead there is a science and 
beauty of a high order. The forms in the picture have no 
artificial boundaries, but emerge into light from darkness, 
The lights and half-tones seem to float in air, and all 
sense of paint is lost in the magic of light. The pre- 
vailing hue of this portrait is black, but black modulated 
with such subtlety that it becomes colour instead of its 
negation. Of Mr. Sargent’s two large portraits, that of 
The Countess of Lathom (No. 175) is the better. There is 
+n this picture an unusual and beautiful harmony of colour, 
in which a sober purple-brown and a very quiet deep tone 
of bluish hue are the dominating colours. The Duchess 
of Sutherland (No. 206) is in Mr. Sargent’s most eye-arresting 
manner. In spite of the great beauty of the colour, in which 
the cold green dress tells against the same colour in warmer 
and darker shades, the picture is frigid. Virtuosity seems to 
be the word which best expresses this enormously clever 
painting, in which the brilliant qualities are too obvious to 
allow it to compare with the Mrs. Wertheimer. Members 
of the House of Lords in Coronation robes have a ten- 
dency to appear in most of the rooms, though with very 
poor effect. Englishmen do not dress up well. They are 
too self-conscious and afraid of their finery to be able to 


A . e Pe... 
carry it off with the air of use which alon 
being lost in the clothes. Even Mr. lecgent" aca We 
make Lord Londonderry (No. 397) look ill at ease 
holds aloft a sword of State. The object looks hea ” 
uncomfortable to hold, and has no impressiveness of ery 
symbolism. What else, however, could be expected when 
figure from a pageant is isolated and removed from al the 
surroundings which give excuse for his unusual dress and 
poseP The best part of the picture is the page, who j 
painted with artistic sympathy and charm. Quite different 
in method is the portrait of Major-General Leonard Wood 
(No. 247). The head of this distinguished American soldier 
whose qualities as a Governor earned him the name of the 
Cromer of Cuba, is a triumph of solid painting. There ig 
nothing to attract attention by its cleverness in the portrait: 
it tells by the sheer force of the modelling. It has been said 
that only saints should sit to Mr. Sargent, for his clear vision 
often reveals Mr. Hyde where only Dr. Jekyll had been dis. 
covered before. But from this ordeal General Wood comes 
scatheless. 


The new Associate, Mr. C. W. Furse, certainly adds 
strength to the Academic body. His vigorous picture, Diang 
of the Uplands (No. 222), is designed on broad lines, and hag 
a strong and sustained feeling for movement. The lady 
in an iridescent cloak, leading two greyhounds over & moor, 
is rendered in a way at once so natural and so decorative that 
the inappropriateness of such smart clothes in so rugged a 
landscape is minimised. The face seems a little wanting in 
vigour as compared with the hands and the dogs, but, on the 
whole, the picture has the charm of a work in which the 
painter shows us that he knows what he wants, and is able to 
realise his idea. Another portrait of great charm by Mr, 
Furse is The Lilac Gown (No. 770). The face is alive, and 
the arrangement of the dress carried over the lady’s arm is 
most skilful. It is perhaps to be wondered at that the artist, 
considering the subject and intention of the picture, did not 
refine his execution a little more. The paint in some parts 
seems somewhat too lumpy to be expressive; but a painter 
must choose his own means of expression, and paint as he 
feels, and not as he thinks will be expected of him. 

Mr. Orchardson is at his best in portraiture, for there he 
gets away from the sentimental and the anecdotic; and 
he has seldom, if ever, achieved a finer piece of character 
realisation than his Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. (No. 253). 
There are no artifices of light and shade in the picture, 
and the features have very little relief of modelling, but 
the effect is most powerful, and far more satisfactory than 
the same artist’s evanescent lady in the first room (No. 41), 
Another strongly painted character study is Signor Mancini’s 
En Voyage (No. 424), which portrays an old Italian gentleman 
in a railway carriage. The accessories of umbrella and hat- 
box merely suggest the scene, and there is no elaboration of 
the tiresome and petty incidents. One cannot help wondering 
why the painter found it necessary to plaster the paint on 
in quite such an arbitrary manner in places. The device 
adds nothing to the effect. The face is free from this 
mannerism, and is expressive and unforgettable. The one 
picture here by Mr. Watts is a beautiful portrait of a girl, 
Lilian (No. 179). The colour of the picture is very fine, 
and especially so is the background of trees behind the head. 
Without any resemblance in execution, there is a strongly 
Venetian feeling for light and colour in this work, the result 
of similarity of outlook upon Nature. 

Mr. Tuke’s best work is a portrait of a little boy (No. 554). 
The delicate colour harmony of pale blue and dull green, and 
the expressive drawing and modelling, make this perhaps 
the best child-picture in the Exhibition. The same artist’s 
other picture, In the Morning Sun (No. 38), falls between the 
two stools of realism and ideality. The pose of the out- 
stretched arms of the naked figure—recalling the statue of 
the Adorante—and the decorative arrangement of the colour 
suggest the ideal. But the head and the carefully studied 
effect of out-of-door light are purely realistic in feeling. A 
wreath of flowers in the hair will not alone make a head 
classic. When Mr. Tuke frankly paints the world of to-day 
without any of the setting of the golden age he is much more 
successful than in this hybrid style. 

It is difficult to judge rightly the work of the other new 





Associate, Mr. Brangwyn, on account of its being a decorative 
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painted to fill » special position in the Skinners’ Hall. 

from its surroundings and hung at a great height, 
af difficult to realise what the true effect should be 
it is work, the Departure of Lancaster for the East Indies 
of 7 But at any rate we can see that the picture is full 
(No. wer and exuberant life, and finely planned in broad and 
hort effects of colour. The distant ships and the sky ure 
yo the most pleasing part, for in the figures in the front 
Serie indulges in a certain rhetoric of form. Inthis 
ue there is a tendency for the shapes of all the objects to 
become circular, the muscles on the man’s back no less than 
the fruits at his feet. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Abbey’s Central Panel of a 
Reredos (No. 361), it seems so entirely out of place hung on an 
‘Academy wall. The picture is painted in brilliant colours on 
a gold background, and their effect was calculated for the dim 
light of a grey stone church in which it will be seen against 
the light. How is it possible here to appreciate the picture 
in totally different and hostile surroundings,—a picture of 
stately and formal composition with a colour harmony based 
on the stained glass of the Middle Ages P The tradition of the 
young Millais and of the Preraphaelites is still to be found, 
though not so often as it was a year or twoago. Mr. F. C. 
Cowper's St. Francis of Assist and the Heavenly Melody 

(No. 180) contains work of wonderful precision and refine- 
ment. The landscape part of the picture is its most 
interesting feature, and one wonders in what direction the 
painter will ultimately develop. It seems unlikely that 
a style so closely founded on the work of another 
man, in this case Millais, can for long satisfy an artist 
who is undoubtedly possessed of considerable power. Mr. 
Waterhouse knows the secret of poetic charm, and has 
infused it into his Psyche Opening the Door into Cupid's 
Garden (No. 30). Not only in the figure and face of 
Psyche is there beauty, but also in the delicious vision of 
the garden through the partly opened door. The reticence 
of the work is to be admired, for Mr. Waterhouse, like the 
true artist he is, has not overloaded his garden with delights; 
but where he has painted flowers he has painted them 
beautifully, The pictorial harmony is carried out success- 
fully, for while we are conscious of fine and satisfying colour, 
no particular hue asserts itself to the detriment of the general 
effect. Before leaving the pictures a portrait of two cats 
called Sisters (No. 705) must not be forgotten. Although 
cats are such common objects, it is seldom that their expres- 
sion and character are truly rendered; but in the present 
instance Miss Cowieson has succeeded admirably. The “ yellow 
peril” of the eyes is a wonderful piece of realisation, and the 
painter has wisely abstained from those sentimentalisms and 
incidents which too often degrade animal pictures. 

One work in the Sculpture Gallery attracts by its strange- 
nessand genius. This is Mr. Gilbert’s The Mother of the Ninth 
Symphony (No. 1,714). The face is that of Beethoven, but 
the strange overhanging draperies are feminine, and the effect 
of the whole is enigmatical; but the power is extraordinary 
and the skill of the modelling wonderful. The originality 
of the workmanship, as well as of the conception, marks 
out the bust as the most striking thing in the room. Two 
decorative works call for notice,—Mr. Frampton’s graceful 
St. George (No. 1,733) and Mr. Lynn Jenkins’s emblematic 
figure of British Maritime Commerce (No. 1,834). Both 
works stand out from their surroundings by their grace and 
beauty, though neither shows its author in any new or 
unexpected light. H. 8. 














BOOKS. 
Paes 
THE PATHWAY TO REALITY.* 
Ta1s book, along with the former series of lectures, repre- 
sents the attempt of a philosophical mind of the first quality 
80 to state the problems of philosophy that they shall be 
understood by the average man, and so to present the idealist 
solution that it shall be free from that foreign and exotic air 
which at present it wears to the ordinary consciousness. It 
8 not a treatise for the scholar, but a series of colloquies 





* The Pathway to Reality: Stage the Second. Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 1903-4 by the 
Right Hon. R. B, Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. London: John Murray. 
[)4s, 64, net.) 
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with the pupil, and its several imperfections of manner are to 
be ascribed to its origin. If it were a professed treatise, we 
should have complaints to make of the arrangement, of the 
many awkward anticipations, and sudden digressions into ques- 
tions which are out of place even as illustrations. We should 
complain, too, of the laborious repetitions. The main thesis 
of the book is stated and restated at least thirty times, and 
the statements are not all equally effective. But when we 
remember that we are reading not the written but the spoken 
word, we begin to see a luminous method in the disorder. 
Not only were the chapters spoken, but spoken ex tempore. 
The book is a fragment of teaching, the effort of a man full of 
his subject to influence directly the minds of his hearers; and 
teaching, we know, is the art of judicious repetition. The 
same motive appears, again, in the kind of heresies which Mr. 
Haldane combats. As in the former volume, he starts with 
the most nakedly unphilosophical views—the self regarded as 
a substance, the soul as a thing, the mind as a window—and 
patiently explains their inconsistencies. In the ordinary 
philosophical treatise such preliminaries are taken for granted ; 
their presence in this book is the sign that the author’s aim is 
different from the ordinary metaphysician’s. 


There is nothing novel in Mr. Haldane’s conclusions, which, 
indeed, are the familiar ones of all the great idealists from 
Aristotle to Hegel; but he has that cardinal merit of a con- 
structive thinker,—he restates them in the accents of his own 
age. He is less a critic than a sympathetic interpreter of his 
forerunners, “ who have cut steps in the rock which are of an 
enduring character, footholds which enable us to get from 
point to point.” He has another trait of the great thinker,— 
a profound reverence for the ordinary consciousness. Reality, 
as some one has said, is a construction, but it is founded on a 
datum. Idealism exists as a fact in all the many relations of 
life, but it requires philosophy to explain and systematise it. 
Philosophy is the only justificatzon of the spiritual life. Art 
and Religion “can bring before us vivid images, can lead us 
into moods which humanity with a thousand voices proclaims 
to represent the truth and impress of reality. But it is only 
the iron logic of philosophy that can break through the hard 
incrustations beneath which lies buried the full truth, the 
completed scheme.” The world, in Goethe’s words, is the 
garment of God, and there is nothing which thought can 
neglect as common orunclean. Mr. Haldane, while professing 
to state the conclusions of the greater world-philosophers, 
leans to the Hegelian manner of statement. It is not a bias 
which offends, as in so many of the lesser members of the 
school. We are given no cheap unification, none of that 
intolerable facility which escapes the rigorous task of thought 
by an appeal to religious or poetic abstractions. No student 
of Hegel need be told that his wonderful system is the 
product of the most exact and sustained thinking. But its 
very completeness and simplicity lend it readily to facile 
interpretation. It is so easy to turn the language which 
represents the conclusion of a laborious analysis into 
a jargon which has a superficial meaning that para- 
lyses the mind and keeps it content in a mist of words. 
Mr. Haldane very properly points out in his first lecture the 
dangers of abusing metaphors in philosophy: our one serious 
criticism of his book is that he has not sufficiently warned his 
hearers of the danger of those Hegelian metaphors which he 
himself has used so skilfully. Hegelianism in its popular 
form is a kind of speculative shorthand; it means a great deal 
more than it says, and that meaning can only be realised 
after a serious study of a very difficult system. But the mere 
fact that this shorthand has a kind of meaning as it stands 
renders it very dangerous in uninstructed hands. How many 
people, having grasped crudely the Hegelian synthesis, the 
world as a system with its conditions and justification within 
itself, have made a dogma out of it and become incapable for 
ever of any speculative advance! 

The book is in itself a summary; andit is useless to attempt 
in a short review to summarise its results further. “Ces 
choses,” as Fichte told Madame de Stiel, “ne se laissent 
pas dire succinctement.” All existence falls within self- 
consciousness, and self-consciousness is neither a set of 
abstract universals nor a particular of feeling, but an indi- 
vidual “this,” the larger whole in which the body and the 
soul are “moments.” Reality is the union of the two 
aspects, body and soul, in the mind. The finite self is only 
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one of the stages at which mind comprehends its own content, 
and “the true infinite is not an infinity which is numerically 
different from the finite self, but it is the self conceived as 
higher than the distinctions which go to the making of its 
finiteness.” The finite is necessary for the infinite, for the 
nature of the infinite is eternal activity, which, in Mr. 
Haldane’s phrase, “goes out into series and yet remains as 
the sum of the series—an eternal now which is not dis- 
tinguished from but is the inclusion in itself, in a super- 
seded and transmuted form, of the moments of past and 
future.” Such is the thesis which Mr. Haldane explains and 
amplifies with a great wealth of illustration. Taken, as we 
have taken it, apart from its context in a system, it has small 
meaning for most men, being dependent for its value wholly 
on the mental process which leads the individual thinker to 
accept it. It is truth or nonsense according as it figures as the 
conclusion or the datum of a process of thought. We would 
notice, as among the purely philosophical merits of the book, 
the admirable statement, borrowed from Hegel, but expressed 
with a simplicity which is not always Hegelian, of the doctrine 
of the understanding, the necessity for the abstract view 
which splits up the world into sets of intelligible relations. 
Admirable, too, is the defence of Hegel’s Logic against the 
school which objects to him as it objects to Plato, that he 
identifies logic with metaphysics, and jumps from an analysis 
of logical forms to a concrete reality :— 

“He is not trying in his Logic to set out a picture of the world; 

he is not trying to show the world as rising out of thought, as 
people have wrongly supposed. He is isolating the abstract side 
of the actual. He is taking the modes in which thought 
operates in comprehending, and he is showing their relation the 
one to the other. He is really starting from the individual 
» eee and by abstraction exhibiting it upon its universal 
side. 
By refusing to dissociate feeling from thought he provides a 
working answer to Mr. F, H. Bradley's sceptical distrust of 
the power of thought to comprehend the final form of 
reality,—a working answer, for, after all, it is a question of 
definition, and what Mr. Bradley would take away from 
“thought” he would give to “mind.” Mr. Haldane seems to 
us to be less convincing in his defence of Hegel against the 
charge that he identified the consciousness of God with human 
self-consciousness. No doubt there are passages where he 
rises beyond this view, but there are also very many passages 
where he tends to identify the Absolute with man’s highest 
achievement in any particular sphere. Such an identification 
would leave man no room to rise beyond his best (in the 
narrow sense), and it paved the way for the atheism of such 
followers as Strauss and Feuerbach. 


The chief value of the book seems to us to lie in the way 
in which the author has used his metaphysical conclusion to 
explain and illumine the activities of finite mind. Given the 
three phases—“ Absolute Mind in itself; Absolute Mind in 
its hetereity or otherness, under the distinction which it has 
set up of itself from itself; and Absolute Mind in synthesis, 
a synthesis which is the real prius of the other two”—as the 
real nature of mind, it must show itself in concrete forms. 
Passing over the interesting use of the conception, familiar 
to students of Hegel, in explanation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we may notice the admirable treatment of Art, as the 
“great middle term of reconciliation” between pure thought 
and the concrete of the senses ; and of the religious conscious- 
ness, as the reconciliation between the universal and the 
concrete acts of will and phases of feeling. Philosophy is the 
guardian of the truth, but we must go to Art and Religion 
before we can have immediate presentation. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more admirable, both in acumen and sympathy, than 
Mr. Haldane’s treatment of the problem of faith, more 
especially his remarkable chapter on Eternal Life. “ For there 
is but one Single Subject within which all knowledge and all 
reality fall. With and in that single subject philosophy and 
faith alike assure us that we are one. And so when his 
simple creed, pictorial it may be, but symbolical of the deeper 
meaning of reality, bids the humblest soul in his greatest 
and last extremity be assured that his Redeemer liveth, it may 
be that there has come to him an insight different only in 
form from that of the profoundest thinker.” We would also 
draw attention to the acute exposure at the close of the lectures 
of the essential materialism of so-called spiritualism. Not 
the least of the merits of the book is the absence of all un- 








necessary jargon, though the opposite fault hag been ayo} 
of attempting to express an intricate thought in ts 
incapable of the necessary distinctions, The style, i 
seems to us perfectly fitted to Mr. Haldane’s pee 
plaining idealism to the unprofessional student, To the 
market-place, of course, philosophy can never descend, =~ 
ordinary man is always ready with the crushing answer .— 
“Granting the logic of all you say, your system ig still - 
abstraction in the sense in which I use the word, It ma 
explain reality on some sort of plane, but it is not my plane.” 
To the end of time the things of the spirit will be for those 
whom theology knows as the spiritually minded, 





NINE IRISH SINGERS.* 

A FEW years ago, when the little book called Homeward: 

by the Way, by one “ A. E.,” stole into the world, it was realised 
that a new claimant of the poetic laurel had arisen. From 
the same distinguished and delicate mind now comes a new 
volume, The Divine Vision, together with a very charming 
collection of poems by eight of “A. E.’s” friends whose 
manuscripts have been entrusted to his selective skill. The 
experiment is interesting, and might often be tried where 
several young poets are gathered together, although it is not 
perhaps wholly in the nature of the young poet to trust an 
“A. E.” to such an extent. To publish everything in one’s 
own volume is, as a rule, considered the finer way. 


We have in these two slender volumes the gentler side 
of the Irish temperament,—its wistfulness, its tenderness, 
its dreaminess. The swish of the shillelagh is never heard; 
no battle-cry sounds except the melodious rally calling 
upon the faithful, the elect, once again to declare low. 
pulsed war upon the garish things of this world. It is very 
curious, this shy, pacific state of mind, so sensitive to beauty of 
thought and deed and form, and yet so introspective and 
retrospective; so human, and yet so detached; so loving, and 
yet so averse from possession. Actual life seems to have no 
attraction for it: these poets, in the midst of realities, cherish 
and nourish only the tenderer memories and ideals that dwell 
in their own hearts. 


Tenderness is indeed the keynote of all “A. E.’s” poetry, 
Dana is his goddess; and here, in his own ; beautiful 
embroidery, is Dana’s self :— 


“Tam the tender voice calling ‘ Away,’ 
Whispering between the beatings of the heart, 
And inaccessible in dewy eyes 
I dwell, and all unkissed on lovely lips, 
Lingering between white breasts inviolate, 
And fleeting ever from the passionate touch, 

I shine afar, till men may not divine 

Whether it is the stars or the beloved 

They follow with rapt spirit. And I weave 
My spells at evening, folding with dim caress, 
Aerial arms and twilight dropping hair, 

The lonely wanderer by wood or shore, 

Till, filled with some deep tenderness, he yields, 
Feeling in dreams for the dear mother heart 
He knew, ere he forsook the starry way, 

And clings there, pillowed far above the smoke 
And the dim murmur from the duns of men. 

I can enchant the trees and rocks, and fill 

The dumb brown lips of earth with mystery, 
Make them reveal or hide the god. I breathe 
A deeper pity than all love, myself 

Mother of all, but without hands to heal : 

Too vast and vague, they know me not., But yet, 
I am the heartbreak over fallen things, 

The sudden gentleness that stays the blow, 
And I am in the kiss that foemen give 
Pausing in battle, and in the tears that fall 
Over the vanquished foe, and in the highest, 
Among the Danaan gods, I am the last 
Council of mercy in their hearts where they 
Mete justice from a thousand starry thrones.” 


It is a kindly thought that while the word “Irishman” is 
with so many people but a synonym for hot-headed belligerence 
and unthinking rattle, there is this little band of deliberate 
weavers of gentle poetry, every line of which has been delicately 
pondered, and the whole end of which is spiritual peace. One 
and all seem to work in some such delicate material as the 
sleep-stuff described in Realmah: of the soft grey of the 





* (1) The Divine Vision, and other Poems. By A. E. London: Macmillan aad 
Co. [8s. net.]—-(2) New Songs. A Lyric Selection made by A. E. from 
Poems by Padraic Colum, Eva Gore-Booth, Thomas Keohler, Alice Milligan, 
Susan Mitchell, Seumas O’Sullivan, George Reberts, and Ella Young. Lordoa: 
A, H, Bullen, [ls. 6d. net.) 
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t has the gauze been wrought that stretches as a 
life's harder facts and these singers. 
poems we must quote,—the lines on 


dove's breas 
ei bet 9, 99 
One other of “ A. E.'s 
Irish Face ”:— 
er «Not her own sorrow only that hath place 
Upon you gentle face 
Too slight have been he 
The imprint of such pain. 
It hid behind her laughing hours, and wrought 
Each curve in saddest thought — 
On brow and lips and eyes. With subtle art 
It made that little heart : 
Through its young joyous beatings to prepare 
A quiet shelter there, Q 
Where the Immortal Sorrows might find a homo, 
d many there have come; ; 
Bowed cog mournful mist of golden hair 
Deirdre hath entered there. : 
‘And shrouded in a fall of pitying dew, 
Weeping the friend he slew, 
The Hound of Ulla lies, with those who shed 
Tears for the Wild Geese fled. 
And all the lovers on whom fate had warred 
Cutting the Silver Cord 
Enter, and softly breath by breath they mould 
The young heart to the old, 
The old protest, the old pity, whose power 
Are gathering to the hour es 
When their knit silence shall be mightier far 
Than leagued empires are. : 
And dreaming of the sorrow on this face 
We grow of lordlier race, 
Could shake the rooted rampart of the hillz 
To shield her from all ills, 
And through a deep adoring pity won 
Grow what we dream upon.” 

Although much in the same manner, there is nothing in 
either book quite so magically beautiful as Mr. Yeats’s “ Lake 
Isle of Innisfree”; nor is there, on the other hand, anything 
with so frank an appeal as “ Moira O'Neill's” “ Corrymeela.” 
Yet this little lyric by Miss Eva Gore-Booth, in New Songs, 
has to the present writer extraordinary charm and freshness, 
and the haunting quality that the best Irish verse must own :— 


“The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart; 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through my 
heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the hill, 

And there is glory in it, and terror on the wind ; 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still, 

And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 

The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal ; 

But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my heart in 


her childhood’s years to gain 


spray, 

And the ite waves of Breffny go stumbling through my 

soul.” 

We have not space for further quotation, or we should have 
transcribed, among other of these lyrics, a very beautiful 
sonnet by Miss Ella Young. The contributors to the book 
are curiously alike, yet individual, and all have a gift of rare 
style. They write, so to speak, with muffled pens and a 
finger on the lip; a sense of exquisite secrecy pervades every 
poem. Both books should find many readers, for if we cannot 
call their art the great art, the art that builds up what is 
noblest and best in man, the art through which shines the 
diviner ray, it is at least lovely as the rainbow and enchanting 
as the wreaths of mist that at sunset spread across the plain 
or fill the hollows of the hills, 





THE REAL JAPAN.* 
Captain BrinKLEy, who is qualified for the task by a resi- 
dence of more than thirty years in J apan, and by a knowledge 
of its people and politics almost unique among Englishmen, 
has opportunely given us the most beautiful, fascinating, and 
authoritative work on that country, and its vast, unwieldy 
neighbour of China, which has yet been written in English. 
Its production has evidently been a labour of love, and the 
book is a fresh instance of the truth of Fielding’s thesis, that 
no author can succeed in interesting his readers in a subject 
which has not first interested himself. Captain Brinkley is 
thoroughly under the spell of the bright, many-coloured, 
romantic, yet earnest life of Japan, and it would be a very 
dull or very prejudiced reader who could possibly lay this 





*Japan and China. 12 vols. 


London: T, C, and E, C, ene 


By Captiin F. Brinkley. 
Jack, [£8 8s, net.J 


book aside, having once fairly embarked upon its perusal, 
before he had at least completed the narrative part of the work. 
It is impossible within our necessary limits to give more than 
a bare impression of the multifarious and encyclopaedic 
nature of Captain Brinkley’s book. To take a single instance, 
the admirable account of Japanese commercial history, which 
occupies the latter half of his sixth volume, would alone afford 
sufficient material for a long review. We cannot even pretend 
to deal with the three volumes which are devoted to the 
keramic and other art of Japan and China, beyond merely 
saying that in them the general reader and the collector 
alike will find an ideal guide to the subject, which is not a 
mere catalogue raisonné, such as so many of our writers on 
these matters have been content to give, but a lucid and pains- 
taking history of the growth of art in both Japan and China, 
with an analysis of the peculiar local conditions and 
national characteristics which have caused it to develop 
on lines so distinct from those which are to be found 
in any other part of the world. Much time, again, might 
be spent—and not wholly without profit—in describing the 
illustrations. There are two hundred and twenty-six of these, 
of which more than a hundred are exquisitely coloured, after 
| photographs, by a new Japanese process, which seems to us 
| to be as remarkable in its way as any form of Japanese art. 
| Of the remainder, a large number are taken from drawings by 
Japanese artists. It is difficult to overpraise the beauty of 
| such pictures as those of the East Gate at Pekin, of blind- 
| man’s buff in a side street of Tokio, or of the Japanese tea- 
house which serves as frontispiece to the second volume. We 
know nothing more charming in contemporary book illustra- 
tion. It is enough to add—as a summary of much that we 
had intended to say—that Captain Brinkley’s sumptuous and 
delightful work would be an adornment to any library, and is 
simply indispensable to all who would know the truth about 
Japan. 





If we were asked to indicate the best feature of Captain 
Brinkley’s work, where so many are admirable, we should say 
that it consisted in his careful analysis and intelligent revela- 
tion of the Japanese character. Without unduly delaying 
over those external features of Japanese life which, with their 
picturesque strangeness, have taken up the attention of so 
many capable writers, Captain Brinkley has gone below the 
surface, and set himself to explain what are the motives, the 
ideals of life, the traditions, the aspirations, by which the 
average Japanese is actuated. His book—or at least the first 
six volumes of it—would be most accurately described in a 
single phrase as a history of the Japanese people. Largely 
with the aid of their own writings, elucidated by his own 
thorough knowledge of their modern character, he has 
succeeded in expounding this alien and remote race so 
completely that we need no longer be at a loss where 
to place it in the scale of civilisation. And the conclusion 
which we are inclined to draw is that which Mr. H. G. 
Wells somewhere puts into the mouth of a cultivated 
Japanese,—that his countrymen are “white men after all.” 
The Japanese are rather the extreme Westerners of the world 
than its farthest Orientals. Distant as their civilisation seems 
to be from ours in its external asnects, it is really much 
nearer to it in spirit than the superficial observer, hampered 
by the appearances of things, can readily understand. What 
is civilisation, indeed? It is easier to ask such a question 
than to answer it. Certainly it is not merely the intelligent 
use of tools—steam-engines, and rifled cannon, and rapid 
means of locomotion—with which many hasty thinkers con- 
found it. Japan has borrowed all these things from us with 
such facility in their use that she has advanced materially in 
a generation as far as we advanced in more than a century. 
But civilisation is a deeper thing. We should define it as the 
ability to organise society for the greatest good of the average 
man,—a definition which, while incomplete in some respects— 
notably in that it fails to take account of the ethical side of 
the matter—has at least the merit of according with the 
history of the last two thousand years in Europe, and of 
giving us a warrant for saying what we all recognise to be an 
obvious truth, that we are more civilised to-day than the 
Romans or the Athenians were at their highest level. Judged 
by this definition, such a people as Captain Brinkley describes 
in his history of the Japanese must be admitted to stand high 








in the scale of civilisation. And it becomes clear that the 
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reason why Japan has so rapidly asserted her right to an 
honourable place in the comity of civilised nations is not, as 
people often puzzle themselves by saying, that she has suddenly 
abandoned her primitive barbarism for a borrowed civilisation, 
but that she simply brought her own civilisation into line 
with ours by adopting the material advantages which we had 
worked out whilst she remained in her temporary state of 
isolation, so that her advance out of the stagnation of the 
feudal system has been measured not in centuries, but only 
in years. Surely it is a very obtuse mind—as Calvin was 
fond of saying—which fails to see that the capability of 
adopting the material benefits of an alien civilisation with 
so much success as the earlier stages of the present war have 
demonstrated is in itself adequate proof of the previous exist- 
ence of a high, because flexible, civilisation in Japan. It is not 
the least of Captain Brinkley’s services to English compre- 
hension of Japan that he makes this fact so prominent,—it is, 
indeed, the keynote of his work. 

Another test of the civilisation of a people lies in its readi- 
ness to adopt good things from outside. No hermit nation 
can ever go far on the path of progress: it becomes as sterile 
as a family that contents itself with intermarriage and is 
obstinately unwilling to import fresh blood. The civilisation 
of China was a wonderful thing two thousand years ago; but 
it has stood still ever since, and now China is a byword for 
unprogressiveness. Oritics of Japan often express wonder 
that she has suddenly come out of her shell, and abandoned 
her conservative policy of isolation with so much aptitude for 
borrowing alien discoveries. Captain Brinkley points out 
that “these singular feats indicated, not a change of 
nature, but the re-assertion of an inborn disposition. For 
eighteen centuries she had been freely borrowing and 
assimilating everything that her Oriental neighbours had 
to offer, and when, in the middle of the nineteenth, she 
discovered that the Occident was incomparably a greater 
teacher, she merely obeyed her immemorial tendency of 
entering the newly opened school.” Japan has never been a 
hermit nation; she has always been gladly receptive of foreign 
instruction. We think otherwise because we judge from our 
own brief experience. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century Japan made up her mind that the dangers to her 
national life which were threatened by the traders and 
missionaries of Europe outweighed any possible good which 
they could bring her. The unprejudiced student of history 
can hardly say that she was wrong to form such a judgment 
on the facts: the history of Central America is a case in point. 
At once Japan closed her ports to the West, only to reopen 
them within our own memory, when it was patent that the 
advantages of Free-trade had come to exceed its dangers. 
Her recent history is the best evidence of the wisdom which 
directed her counsels in both instances. We are grateful to 
Captain Brinkley for making all this so clear, as well as for 
the lucid and agreeable style in which he tells the story and 
explains the social character of the Japanese. 





THE END OF THE GREEK EMPIRE.* 
Mr. Pgars’s book is about equally divided between the two 
subjects announced by its title. The story of the “De- 
struction of the Greek Empire” begins with the Fourth 
Crusade, or rather with the situation created by the success 
of that “ huge filibustering expedition.” The tyranny founded 
by these “warriors of the Cross” fared as it deserved. It 
struggled on under ever-increasing difficulties for a little more 
than half-a-century. During that time six Emperors occupied 
the tottering throne. Two of the six met with a tragical and 
mysterious end; a third fell in battle; the reign of a fourth 
(Baldwin IT.) was largely spent in mendicant journeys among 
the countries of Western Europe, where he was received with 
more or less distinction, but without gaining substantial help. 
Recourse was had to the most humiliating expedients. The 
Crown of Thorns was pledged for £7,000, and finally passed 
into the hands of St. Louis for about as much more. Other 
relics, as much revered, and doubtless as authentic, went the 
same way. When everything else was gone the unlucky 
Baldwin was compelled to pledge his son to some Venetian 
nobles. In 1261 this miserable pretence of a State came to an 





* The Destruction of the Greek Empire and the Story of the Capture of Constanti- 
nople by ime Turks, By Edwin Pears, LL.B. London: Longmans and Co, 
[18s. net. 








end, almost without an effort to defend itself. The 
of the ruler of Nicaea made his way into the city with 
score of followers through a hole in the wall and o 
gates to his army. Baldwin escaped in a boat, Fie nail the 
glad, one would think, to be quit of so valueless i Tit 
“ His empire,” writes Mr. Pears, “ deserves only to be —. 
bered as a gigantic failure, a check to the progress of B 4 
civilisation, a mischievous episode, an abortion ‘smione te 
born in sin, shapen in iniquity.” The voice of the M “ 
History is, perhaps, just a little shrill; but no PR. 
seriously question the truth of this judgment. Innocent IL 
who denounced the whole business from the beginni i 
prophesied its failure, is the only man who comes al 
with credit. His successors in the Papacy were not cei 
honest or equally clear-sighted. The secular rulers of the time 
promised much but performed little. Louis of France ma 
be credited with having done all that he could, but neithe, 
his abilities nor his means were equal to his intentions, 


Unfortunately, the Greek Power which was restored in 126] 
was intrinsically weaker even than that which had fallen in 
1204. The material wealth of the city, ruthlessly plundered 
as it had been by the sham Crusaders, had almost ds. 
appeared. Of the population only a fraction remained, 
Its commerce was almost gone. In a passage which shows 
true historic insight Mr. Pears explains how the old tradg 
routes had been broken up under the incapable rule of the 
Latins. Constantinople had now to depend upon the tribute 
which she could extract from an impoverished dominion, the 
borders of which were continually contracted. Another gyi] 
legacy from the past was the aggravation of religious hatred, 
The Greeks could not forget that they had been robbed and 
enslaved in the name of religion; and theological differences 
had their customary bitterness increased tenfold. Few pages 
in Church history, always a disheartening study, are more 
deplorable than those which describe the relations between 
the Eastern and Western Churches during the two centuries 
which intervened between the restoration of the Greek Empire 
at Constantinople and the fall of the city. The Popes were 
intent on bringing the schismatic Greeks within the true fold; 
and the Emperors, ready to sacrifice anything if only they 
could get some help against the growing danger that threatened 
them from the East, were willing to submit. But the great 
mass of the people, clergy and laity alike, opposed an obstinate 
resistance. Even on the eve of the great catastrophe, only 
a few months before the final investment of the city, 
Constantinople itself refused the terms of the Union. While 
the Emperors and the chiefs of Church and State were ex- 
pressing a formal acceptance in Hagia Sophia, the multitude 
thronged to the cell of Gennadius, the most famous theologian 
of the time, and asked his advice. He was too much absorbed 
in his life of devotion to see his visitors, but he handed them 
a paper, “asking why they put their trust in Italians instead 
of in God. In losing their faith they would lose their city. 
In embracing the new religion they would have to submit to 
be slaves.” ‘ Thenew religion”! And this was all that Popes 
and Councils had been able to accomplish. A formal recon- 
ciliation there was, but it meant nothing :— 

“Many whoaccepted it, says Ducas, gave utterance to the thought, 
‘Wait until we have got rid of Mahomet, and then it will be seen 
whether we are really united with these Azymites.’ Notaras, the 
grand duke and subject of highest rank in the city, was reported 
to have declared that he would rather see the phakiola of the 
Turk than the veil of the Latin priest. Those who conformed did 
so under compulsion. They agreed with the mob in regarding 
the Latin priests as the representatives of a foreign tyranny. The 
most devout among the citizens were the most opposed to a change 
of belief in order to obtain a temporal advantage. Without 
going so far as Lamartine, who says ‘ L’Eglise avait tué la patrie, 
we may safely admit that it had greatly divided the people in 
presence of their great enemy.” 


Side by side with this lamentable story of Christian weakness 
and folly, admirably told by Mr. Pears, we have the narrative 
of the rise of the hostile Power. The greatness of its leaders 
contrasts most dramatically with the general insignificance 
or mediocrity of those who occupied the throne of the Eastern 
Empire. Genghis Khan, Houlagou, Othman, Orchan, Murad, 
Bajazet, Tamerlane, Mahomet, are names with which none found 
in the West in their day cin be compared. The earliest of these 
conquerors, Genghis Khan, by a significant coincidence, made 
his way into Europe a few years after the establishment of 
the Latin Empire at Constantinople; and the last, Mahomet IL, 
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-one when he captured Constantinople. 
wee  neegea remarkable men had been bent in the 
xe nant 04 it would: have fared ill with the Western 
mart than one European civilisation, we may say, was 
world. oie mutual hostility of its enemies. The most 
saved by f these deliverances was when Bajazet, whose nick- 
ang Pare the “Thunderbolt,” recalls more than one 

pn aeons in history, was stayed in his advance by the 

— ra Tamerlane. If any Greek was present at the 

Tide of Angora, when Bajazet was utterly crushed by 

.. [artar antagonist, he must have looked on with the 
ri ted eyes with which, as Tacitus tells us, the Romans 
wee the German Bructeri exterminated by hostile tribes of 
the same race. Such distractions, however, do not perma- 
nently preserve & Power doomed to ruin by its own weakness. 
Angora undoubtedly postponed the fall of New Rome; but half- 
acentury afterwards the end had come. 

It is with something of relief that we reach the last scene of 

the drama. The siege of Constantinople ranks with the famous 
sieges of the world, Syracuse, Numantia, Carthage, Jeru- 
salem, not to pass beyond the boundaries of ancient history. 
Mr. Pears tells it with spirit and clearness, and in a detail 
qhich the reader, assisted as he is by a map, will find it well 
worth his while to follow. During the last four or five decades 
material to which Gibbon had not access has been discovered, 
and this Mr. Pears has brought under review. “I may be 
allowed to claim the good fortune of being the first English- 
man who has even attempted to write a narrative of the event 
with the whole or even with any considerable portion of that new 
material before him.” He is of opinion that, on the whole, 
the evidence goes to raise our estimate of the Greek character 
as it came out in this time of fiery trial. To Gibbon the 
Greek was a contemptible person who expended all his energies 
in unprofitable controversies, and failed when he was called upon 
to resist the real enemy of his faith. But Gibbon was consti- 
tutionally incapable of seeing the deeper issues of the con- 
troversies which so roused his scorn. His learning is never 
at fault, but his judgments are often one-sided. Mr. Pears 
does not attempt to conceal the deplorable dissensions which 
weakened the defenders of the city, and were scarcely silenced 
even in the very agony of their fate. His remarks on this 
subject, especially on the mysterious attitude of the Genoese, 
are as valuable as is his description of the actual operations 
of the siege. We must be content with commending both the 
one and the other to the attention of our readers. We must 
give, however, his judgments on the two protagonists in the 
final struggle, Constantine Palaeologus and Mahomet II. 
Of the first he writes :— 

“The steadfastness and tenacity with which the imperial city 

had maintained its lordship for upwards of a thousand years and 
had during the whole of that period served as a bulwark against 
the invasion of Europe by Asiatic hordes were worthily repre- 
sented in its last emperor. Various causes, for which he can in 
no way be held responsible, had sapped the strength of the city 
and made its capture possible, but with a Roman obstinacy that 
would have done honour to the best of his predecessors he 
deliberately chose not to abandon it but to die in its defence. 
To his eternal honour it must be said that, despairing of or not 
considering the question of ultimate success, he never wavered, 
never omitted any precaution to deserve victory, but fought on 
heroically to the end and finally sacrificed his life for his people, 
his country and Christendom.” 
Nor is the historian less just to the conqueror. He was no 
common Turk. As the younger Scipio quoted from Homer 
the prophecy of the doom of Troy as he looked on burning 
Carthage, so Mahomet recited as he entered the Imperial 
Palace a Persian couplet :—“The spider has become watch- 
man in the imperial palace, and has woven a curtain before 
the doorway ; the owl makes the royal tombs of Efrasaib re- 
echo with its mournful song.” This philosophic reflection 
indicates the nature of the man, at least on one side. Mr. 
Pears gives us an important summary of his life and work, 
of which the conclusion runs thus :— 

“It is also not too much to say that none of his successors have 
done so much to give orderly government to the Turkish race as 
Mahomet. But for the fact that the influence of Moslemism 
strangles the moral and intellectual growth of the Turkish people, 
the rule of a few more sultans possessed of the like capacity and 
determination to secure strong, orderly, and even just government 
might possibly have placed Turkey among the civilised nations.” 








THE MAGAZINES. 


In the very interesting article which stands first in the 
new Nineteenth Century Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
amplifies a suggestion made in his parting speech at 
Melbourne last November at the close of what he here 
calls the “two most interesting and instructive years” of 
his life. Dismissing formal schemes of closer political 
union between the Mother-country and Colonies as visionary 
and even harmful, dismissing also Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme 
(proposed at the first Colonial Conference of 1887) for 
the establishment of an Imperial Defence Fund by im- 
posing a 2 per cent. duty as a surcharge on all foreign 
goods discharged at all Imperial ports as impossible of 
realisation, Sir George proposes to halve Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
impost—which at 1 per cent. would yield about £4,600,000— 
and apply the proceeds to the strengthening of the maritime 
communications of the Empire,—i.e., the improvement of 
British-owned steamship services forming veritable lines of 
communication between the great members of the Empire. 
The Fund should be administered by an Imperial Council of 
fifteen, comprising four representatives for the United King- 
dom, two each for India, Canada, Australia, one each for the 
Cape, Natal, and New Zealand, and two for all other Colonies. 
He points, in support of his views, to the striking progress of 
the German mercantile marine, traceable to State aid and 
direction, and summarises the advantages to be derived from 
the scheme under seven heads, of which we may especially 
note : (3) closer touch between the scattered British peoples and 
a check to the diminution of British subjects employed on the 
sea; (4) strengthening the mercantile marine by the increase 
of large and fast steamers, valuable in war as auxiliary vessels 
and transports; and (7) the establishment for the first time 
of a real Imperial Council, smoothing the way to further 
organised co-operation. He further contends that the in- 
auguration of the scheme would not dislocate British com- 
merce, as it would leave complete fiscal freedom with every 
self-governing community of the Empire, and provides a 
common platform for every section of economists, from 
uncompromising Free-traders to “ whole-hoggers.” We 
cannot ourselves endorse Sir George Clarke’s proposal, 
as we think the dangers and inconveniences of a uni- 
versal impost too great, but we admit that there is no 
Protectionist intention in his scheme. The rapid growth 
of the native—in numbers, political influence, and religious 
organisation—inspires Mr. Roderick Jones, Reuter’s South 
African editor, to write an alarmist article on “The Black 
Peril in South Africa.” In his view, white supremacy is 
in danger of being undermined by the rapid awakening of 
the native races to a realisation of their power. Such a 
catastrophe, he contends, can only be averted by the English 
and Dutch uniting to preserve their domination over the 
black,—the sole remedy being the disfranchisement of the 
native. The most interesting part of the article is that which 
describes the spread of Ethiopianism in South Africa,—i.e., 
the native Church founded by seceding Wesleyans, affiliated 
in 1898 to the African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, and, according to Mr. Jones, largely animated by 
anti-white political aspirations. Mr. Jones, who is a vehement 
advocate of Chinese labour, seems unable to realise how the 
advent of the Asiatics still further complicates a situation 
which he sums up in the statement that “ the broad fact to be 
kept in view is that, pitted against a limited white population 
is a comparatively unlimited and virile black population.’’ 
Surely the proper answer to all this is to use as much white 
labour as possible. Has Mr. Jones ever considered, we wonder, 
the possibility of an antagonism between the Chinaman 
and the negro firing the mine which he insists is already 
laid P——Mr. C. 8S. Goldmann states the case for the mining 
magnates ably and temperately. But his argument that the 
expansion of the mining industry by the importation of 
Asiatics means the increase of the white population tells in 
favour of the unrestricted importation of Chinamen which he 
declares to be impossible. Mr. Goldmann declares it is a libel 
on the intelligence of the mining engineers of Johannesburg 
to assert that they have been backward in adopting labour- 
saving appliances; but this is a point which can only be 
established by an exhaustive comparison with the methods of 
other mining fields. We observe that he states it to be “a 
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ridiculous travesty of facts to declare that these men [the 
skilled white miners on the Rand] have been coerced or 
bribed,” a statement difficult to reconcile with that which 
recently appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette-——Mr. H. A. Scott 
argues against a State-subsidised opera, on the ground that 
the administration would inevitably fall into the hands of 
reactionary academics; and Mr. Bosworth Smith concludes 
his delightful series of papers on bird life, in which literary 
allusions are so happily interwoven with faithful observation 
and illustrative anecdote. We may also note Mr. C. S. 
Stewart's plea for a National Park for Scotland. He believes 
that a suitable area—of from twenty thousand to fifty 
thousand acres—might be acquired in the Western Highlands 
for a capital outlay of not more than £50,000, and that if 
utilised for the breeding and sale of stags, breeding and 
hatching of salmon and trout, and the sale of seedlings and 
saplings by the Forestry Department, a considerable return 
might be realised. 


The most striking article in the May National is Mr. 
H. W. Wilson’s on “The Menace of the German Navy.” 
Whether Mr. Wilson’s interpretation of the contemplated 
expansion of the German naval programme—viz., that 
Germany is planning an aggressive war against England, 
with or without allies—is accurate or not, his article is 
none the less timely, instructive, and valuable. The map 
or diagram which illustrates Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the 
comparative strength and the disposition of our Home 
Fleet and the German Navy certainly drives home the 
first of the lessons which he deduces from the present war, 
—viz., that the Power which takes the initiative and attacks 
resolutely has an immense advantage. “The distance from 
Sasebo [whence the Japanese Fleet started on February 7th] 
to Port Arthur is greater by 130 miles than that from Emden, 
the nearest German base, to Portland, and twice as great as 
that between Emden and Chatham. The British Navy will 
therefore be exposed to similar surprises if there is any hesita- 
tion at the critical point on the part of our Government.” As 
he well puts it, “it is the fact that the German Power is 
amphibious which renders it so formidable. England can- 
not hit back; she is placed virtually on the defensive, 
and the defensive, as Pitt said a hundred years ago, spells 
ruin.” What, then, are Mr. Wilson's suggested remedies ? 
Primarily his answer is numbers plus efficiency. Apart from 
that, he pleads for a more concentrated disposition of the Home 
Fleet, the obtaining of a reciprocal guarantee of intervention 
from Japan, and contributions from the Colonies. ‘“ But for 
the British Navy, Australia would be either a Japanese or a 
German appanage.” We note that Mr. Wilson adopts a 
conservative attitude in his deductions from the present war 
as regards the reliance on big battleships, and as a con- 
sequence scouts economy as suicidal. Mr. Wilson is driven to 
apotheosise German militarism in order to emphasise his 
warnings, and his references to the advocates of reduced 
outlay on national defence are not in the best of taste. But 
with all reserves, the article is most ably written and deserves 
attentive perusal. His main warning is indeed a matter of 
essential concern to all Englishmen. It comes, in brief, to 
this. We must not conclude that we are able to beat Germany 
ut sea because, all told, our Fleet is so much superior to that 
of our rival in sea-power. Our Fleet is scattered all over the 
globe. The German is concentrated in the North Sea. What, 
then, we have to consider is whether we can always be sure of 
beating Germany in the North Sea, the place where the 
German naval power is concentrated. If we are not superior 
to Germany in the place where she can strike with all 
her force, we are not absolutely secure. But nothing save 
absolute security will serve us, who live in an island which 
cannot feed itself ——Captain Brinkley’s paper on “ Russia and 
Japan” is a clearly written summary of the events that led up 
to the war. He recalls the curious fact that the would-be 
assassin of the Cesarevitch—now Nicholas II.—in 1891 be- 
lieved himself to be championing his country’s cause, holding, 
in common with many of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
visit of a Russian Imperial Prince to Japan boded ill for 
the Empire. Captain Brinkley’s interpretation of Russia’s 
attitude in the period immediately before the outbreak of 
the war is interesting, and probably correct. “She did not 
intend to fight. She did not expect to fight. Her plan was to 
prepare such an array of force that Japan might not dare to 











i (all 
face it, That she deemed easy, first because she beliey 
in the adroitness of her own diplomacy to hold J. 2 
parley; secondly because she erroneously imagi au ™ 
Japan had stood in awe of her from the outset,” _ 

By far the most interesting reading in the Cont, 
furnished by “Ivanovich’s” discursive paper on “ Ja 
and France,” which is full of minute circumstantial to 

ee ae , . che 
and intimate personal details concerning the protagonists 
the Russian side. It is curious to learn that Genera] K on 
patkin, like Admiral Alexeieff and M. de Witte, is of Sane 
origin. The situation of Russia is epigrammatically sum . 
up in the saying that “while the moujik patiently toils ¢ 
these restless and hard-drinking Russian officers and Cou 
favourites trouble the earth”; and again, “the ambition of 
the parvenu is generally pushing and restless, and in general 
diplomats, and statesmen easily runs into recklessness,” ™ 
: F . @ 
attitude of France to Japan is tersely expressed in the sayin 
that “she takes an artistic interest in Ja and h $ 
- : “ee pan and has watched 
her evolution with curiosity akin to sympathy.” The whole 
article is intensely readable, but the obvious anti-Russian biag 
of the writer does not come happily or naturally from a writer 
adopting a Russian pseudonym.——Another article traversi 
much the same ground, though in a different tone, is that of 
Dr. Dillon on “ Our Friends, Our Ally, and Our Rivals.” Dis. 
cussing the possibilities of an Anglo-Russian agreement, Dr, 
Dillon considers the main difficulties to lie beyond the purview 
of ordinary diplomacy, but that “ praeter-diplomatic machinery 
may be set to work to remove them.” These “ beneficent jn- 
fluences,” he has good reason to believe, are being energeti. 
cally exerted, and with a reasonable hope of success, It is, 
however, rather difficult to reconcile these vague optimistic 
assurances with our obligations to Japan as interpreted 
by: Dr. Dillon himself. As regards the progress of the 
war, Dr. Dillon’s forecasts have been considerably falsified 
by recent events on the Yalu.—Mr. Eltzbacher’s paper 
on “The Chemical Industry of Germany” is worth atten. 
tive study, and will bring no consolation to Protectionist 
readers. His figures establish the important fact that 
Germany imports five times more chemical raw products 
than she exports, and that the dependence of this industry on 
foreign raw products is rapidly increasing. Germany’s success, 
therefore, is not due to the fortuitous possession of the raw 
products, but to the assiduity of the German disposition, 
Government encouragement, and scientific co-operation. Many 
of the most important chemical inventions were devised in 
Great Britain, but they have been most successfully exploited 
by the German industries. 

In the Fortnightly Colonel Alsager Pollock writes of “The 
Tactical Inefficiency of the Regular Army,” and does not 
mince matters, but contends that in our system of training 
both theory and practice are wrong from top to bottom. The 
main contention is that the only way to bring about a better 
state of things is for the Captains and subalterns to teach 
their men themselves, without interference from above during 
the teaching. Results would, of course, be carefully watched 
at intervals. Colonel Pollock refutes the charges that 
soldiers have their initiative crushed out of them, and that 
officers dislike work. He contends that the men never have 
any initiative at all, because it is not taught to them, and they 
do not have it naturally, as our civilisation has passed the 
primitive stage when dinner depends upon it. The young 
officer does not work, not from idleness, but because he is not 
allowed to do so; he is eternally worried, but not instructed. 
The writer declares that the General “nurses” the Colonel, 
the Colonel the Captains, and the Captains the subalterns 
and sergeants, “while all combine in nursing the men,” the 
result being that a man has to be told whether he is to “take 
cover behind the ant heap on his right or the big stone on his 
left.” To remedy this state of things, Colonel Pollock insists 
that the officer must learn by teaching his men, and that this 
can only be done by dispersed regiments, and not by great 
numbers congregated in garrisons, though, of course, regi 
ments must be massed for the instruction of Generals. The 
writer describes a typical Boer commander's method of 
fighting, where the officer has nothing to do but to look 
out for the enemy, knowing that his own men will take 
all the advantage possible of the ground, and will se 
without being seen‘ Culchas” in “The Bankruptcy 
of Bismarckian Policy” reviews the tendency of Euro 
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since 1870. He shows that “the ideas of 
are a priceless possession and a dangerous 
. _.. that diplomatic expedients wear out like 
et .” Germany has been unable to maintain her 
battles ts head of European combinations. The alliance 
ise and Russia was the first blow, and now our under- 
hin with the former country completes German isolation. 

«Calebas” points out that it was popular opinion in England 

with regard to the Venezuelan and Baghdad Railway con- 

troversies which forced our Government to abandon a sub- 
servient attitude to Berlin, and thus opened the way to 
friendliness with Paris. No doubt, after subservience to 

Germany had been made impossible Lord Lansdowne worked 

with ardour and success to secure the agreement with France. 

What will be the effect on German policy? “ Calchas” 

answers: increase of the German Fleet, but with that our 
security in the direction of France will give us power to cope. 

An unsigned article in Blackwood gives a curious account 

of a journey on the Uganda Railway. Here civilisation and 
savagery seem brought into touch without any buffer-States. 
On the trains there are first-class carriages with comfortable 
cushions; but a sportsman who spent the night on a siding was 
taken out of his carriage by a lion, the one he had come to shoot. 
At Nairobi there is a race-course, club, and cricket-ground, 
« but lions can be heard roaring just outside it.” Uganda has, 
in fact, reinstated the lion, who had been largely displaced in 
modern times by the Indian tiger. When the railway, having 
climbed to the height of 6,000 ft., descends to the shore of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and reaches its termination at Port 
Florence, the traveller hears the cry,“ All for the boat keep 
your seats, please !” and may well think himself at Dover rather 
than in Equatorial Africa. The writer describes the scenery 
passed throu; * during one part of his voyage on the lake as 
being like thai of England, with its meadows and woods, but 
the inhabitants are decimated by the terrible and mysterious 
sleeping sickness. The writer also describes Ripon Falls, where 
the Nile takes its first plunge towards the north.——Mazjor 
Griffiths writes a paper on “A Pioneer in Military Educa- 
tion,”—Colonel Le Marchant, a Peninsular officer who estab- 
lished at High Wycombe a school which was the precursor 
of the Staff College. Here he was helped by a French 
General Jarry, who had been one of the personal staff 
of Frederick the Great. This man, who is described as 
brilliantly endowed, seems to have possessed the amiability 
and charm of the Baron of Bradwardine. Besides lecturing, 
he devoted himself to his garden, where he attended upon his 
vegetables with the utmost care, from the sowing of the seed 
to the making of the salad. 

Colonel Craufurd in the Monthly Review attacks the 
problem of the reduction and surrender of licenses. He 
justly points out that to grant only a new license when two 
or more old ones are surrendered is “the double tying of the 
Tied-house Monopoly.” The hopelessness of the whole of this 
great question lies in the fact that since 1816 constant 
attempts have been made to deal with it, and none with 
success. The Government are about once more to embark 
on a course of tinkering, this time at the expense of 
Magistrates on Petty Sessions. But no one can pretend 
that any legal advance is being made in dealing with a 
problem the seriousness of which is recognised by Mr. 
Charles Booth when he speaks of “a vested interest in- 
creasingly difficult to deal with, and established, it would 
seem, directly athwart the path of social progress.” Colonel 
Craufurd points out the futility of expecting any result 
from Royal Commissions, for whereas a Magistrate if 
he has but a small interest in a brewery is debarred from 
hearing a licensing case, it is the custom to put on to Com- 
missions representatives of the “trade.” The inevitable result 
is that Reports are issued which please nobody and are pro- 
ductive of little good.—ZIn “ A Colonist in his Garden”— 
@ poem by Mr. W. P. Reeves—we find the true Im- 
perialism expressed in poetry alike beautiful in thought and 
language. The Colonies should not be “lands of regret,” but 
homes for those whose motto is Coelwm non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt. They are the truest and best children 
of the Motherland who love their own new homes even better 
than the old home. 

Mr. Masterman’s article in the Independent Review entitled 
“Towards a Civilisation” only attacks the easy part of the 


diplomacy 
a supreme man 





social problem. It is not hard to show how greatly the 

nation must suffer from the growth of cities and the decrease 
of a country-bred people. This part of the case the writer of 
the article has no difficulty in proving, for all are agreed upon 

it. When it comes to a remedy the weakness of Mr. Master- 
man is evident, for he has nothing to suggest but the 
artificial creation of a limited class of yeomen. This remedy, 
he admits, would not benefit the unemployed of the cities, 
or the normal country labourers, though it would be pro- 
ductive, as far as it went, of a hardy race of country-bred 
people.——If Mr. John Burns had been less free with 
his adjectives, and more careful to give the origin of all 
his quotations, his article on the Chinese labour question 
would have gained in strength. The point Mr. Burns makes 
of the rate of mortality among Kaffir miners is a strong one. 
Quoting the figures from a recent Blue-book, he shows that 
in the Transvaal mines the death-rate reaches the ominous 
number of seventy in a thousand, while the rate in England 
is from five to ten in a thousand. This state of things Mr. 
Burns attributes to the condition of the compounds and the 
badness of the food. Mr. G. L. Strachey writes a charming 
study of Horace Walpole in reference to the newly published 
edition of the famous letters. Alluding to the “ mastery” of 
“decoration,” and to the enormous number of the letters, the 
writer of the article happily says: “The material is of very 
little consequence, the embroidery is all that counts; and it 
shares with lace the happy faculty of coming out sometimes 
in yards and yards.’ The paper is one of sympathetic 
appreciation, written with a felicity of expression beyond that. 
of the ordinary magazine article. 








NOVELS. 


SOULS IN BONDAGE.* 

Ir has been more than once the privilege of the Spectator to 
print in another column the vivid and picturesque poems of 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon. The quality of his verse, and the 
intimate knowledge of South African life which it displayed, 
seemed to indicate an exceptional equipment for the faithful 
portrayal of that life on a more extensive canvas, and that 
opinion has been fully justified by his prose sketches in 
Blackwood and the novel which now claims our attention. 
Limited and fragmentary though it is in its theme, there is 
a strength and concentration in this story which arrest the 
reader at the outset, and never cease to exert their spell to its 
close. Since the Story of an African Farm we have read no 
South African novel comparable to Souls in Bondage in im- 
pressiveness and the ability to invest unfamiliar scenes, 
characters, and conditions of life with engrossing interest 
for the home-keeping reader. Yet this is a book which can 
only be recommended with serious reserves. That it is in 
the main a truthful delineation of a certain phase of South 
African life we can have little doubt. There is nothing in it 
calculated to impair the moral fibre of any well-balanced 
reader; nothing which does not excite abhorrence of self- 
indulgence, vice, and cruelty; and there is a great deal that 
tends, directly and indirectly, to exalt the virtues of restraint, 
clean living, tolerance, and gentleness. But his choice of 
subject has rendered it impossible for the writer to spare the 
feelings of his readers, and no innocent optimist who studies 
this volume is likely to feel quite the same as before the shock 
of its perusal. Apart from one or two incidental episodes, no 
entertainment or delight is to be gained from this excursion 
into the coloured inferno of South Africa. Mr. Gibbon’s atti- 
tude is that of a wholesome, honest, pitying, but despairing 
observer. He offers no solution, no remedy for the evil, but is 
content with the violently pessimistic reflection at the crisis 
of his heroine’s fortunes that “ the damnedest plot of history 
is crystal to the conspiracies of destiny.” 

It is a curious proof of Mr. Gibbon’s concentration of 
purpose that though the scene of his story is laid in the 
new Colonies—Dopfontein is presumably meant to be in the 
Orange Colony—not a word is said of the war, and very little 
mention is made of the Boers,—towards whom, by the way, 
his attitude is uniformly friendly. He is concerned primarily 
with the fortunes of the coloured community who dwell apart 
alike from the town and the Kaffir location :— 





* Souls in Bondage. By Perceval Gibbon, London: W. Blackwood and 
Sons, [6s.] 
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“Here were no white houses of stone, and scarcely any domed 
brown huts. Unsightly sheds of corrugated iron defaced the 
earth, and square houses that strove in vain, with glass windows 
and painted doors, to escape an Oriental flavour. The ground 
underfoot was littered with old tins and unnameable rubbish, 
and mean over-cautious domestic beasts, fowls in reason, goats in 


astonishing number, and an occasional vicious lean pig, rooted. 


and chewed among the offal. Clothes hung on lines in all 
directions, intimate linen flapped in the wind, and day and night 
resounded with outcries and laughter and blows. The place 
crawled with the fevered activity of hell, and all the fuss and 
business was to noend. The people that went up and down, who 
walked the foul ways, lounged on the doorsteps and were seen 
through open doors in the squalid interiors, carried the Sisyphus 
curse; for these were the ‘ off-coloured,’ the half-castes, the out- 
come of white supremacy in a black country. In the lips, or in 
the turn of the nose, or in the texture of the hair, the inscrutable 
mask of the Kafir was suggested; but colour was not always 
there to damn a face outright. A girl would pass, a meagre up- 
standing slip of a thing, white as a queen of Christendom, and 
with great, dark, tragic eyes. In the flush of a cheek you might 
detect the faintest subcutaneous tinge of bronze or old gold, but 
it would be the features—the possibly perfect and beautiful 
features—that would tell the tale to an Afrikander. There would 
bea note of the faun, a something lacking, or, perhaps, something 
present, which would sunder her at once from all who shake the 
predikant by the hand and go to tea with the magistrate’s wife.” 


Of this “tragic community ” the ineffectual good genius is a 
little old attorney named Martin Thwaites, who makes his home 
in their midst, earning their goodwill at the cost of the con- 
tempt of his compatriots. In particular, he takes a benevolent, 
paternal, and wholly chivalrous interest in the fortunes of the 
heroine, Cecilia du Plessis, a beautiful half-caste girl, ‘“ the 
good gooseberry on a bad bush,” who to escape the brutality 
of her drunken mother yields against her better judgment to 
the suit of a handsome but vicious Cape “ boy.” To save her 
from the martyrdom which he knows will be her lot as the 
wife of a savage, Thwaites offers her marriage, but Cecilia 


will not accept the sacrifice, being also hypnotised by the ; 


attentions of her coloured lover. The sequel justifies Thwaites’s 
worst fears, and his final intervention is all too late to save his 
protégée from the appalling consequences of her choice. We 
think that Mr. Gibbon might have spared us some of the 
hideous details of the discovery of Cecilia, but at least no one 
can charge him with gratuitously perverting the course of 
events into a tragic channel. The disaster is implicit in the 
antecedents of the characters engaged, and it is reached by 
inevitable steps. Mr. Gibbon, we believe, has not written the 
story simply with the desire to harrow his readers, but 
because he could not write it in any other way. None the 
less, we sincerely trust that having thus dealt faithfully and 
frankly with the terrible results which are the legacy of an 
unprincipled white supremacy, he may be moved henceforth 
to devote his great talent to the treatment of less painful and 
gruesome themes. The minor characters are all drawn with 
a sure hand, and there are passages in the romantic episode of 
the transport rider and the rescue of his bride from the veld 
which make it clear that Mr. Gibbon, when occasion arises, 
has pleasant as well as poignant accents at his command. 





The Disappearance of Dick. By W.B. Harris. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 5s.)—It is obvious from Mr. Harris’s dedication that 
this book is not primarily intended to be a novel for “grown- 
ups.” The plot is therefore arranged in rather crude patches of 
black and white, and the adventures crowd out the local colour 
a little more than would be the case if Mr. Harris had been 
writing for a different audience. Still, the local colour exists, and 
no one who is aware of Mr. Harris’s peculiar qualifications for 
writing about Morocco and the Moor will fail to be interested by 
the account which he gives of life in a Moorish village. The book 
is a curious illustration of the anomalous position of Gibraltar. 
There stands “the Rock,” with its British garrison and its 
British Governor, all complete down to the familiar red pillar- 
box in which the Briton posts his letters, And just across the 
water, hardly farther away, it seems, than the Isle of Wight 
from the Hampshire coast, is a land in which the government 
and the people are still completely barbarous. Readers who are 
interested in the outlying tribes of this strange country cannot 
do better than get Mr. Harris’s little book. 

The Sea Could Tell. By Mrs. C.N. Williamson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This book suffers from a complaint only too common in 
novels of sensation. The mystery is so much better than its 
solution. It seems as though the invention of a first-class 
mystery were a comparatively easy matter. But its romantic 
solution is a very different affair, and the novel-reader is almost 





always disappointed when the cause of the sensation is laid bas 
before him. Mrs. Williamson starts with such a splendid theme 
in the yacht which, with the table spread for a meal, is loft 
entirely derelict in the Straits of Gibraltar, that any explanatio 

would probably be found flat. The explanation she gives a 
fairly adequate, but it is not nearly so interesting as the pet 
Readers who are familiar with the roads of Tangier (which 
resemble those in the old rhyme about General Wade) will be 
amused by the account of the long drive taken by the characters 
of the story in the environs of Tangier. The author describes 
the vehicle in which it was taken as “odd.” Certainly the 
solitary wheeled vehicle in Tangier some four years ago well 
merited the application of that adjective. 

The Tragedy of the Great Emerald. By Weatherby Chesney 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A debt of gratitude is owed to the 
author of this book for leaving out the three mysterious natives 
who, ever since the publication of “The Moonstone,” have hotly 
pursued the jewels of the East through the pages of English 
fiction. The story cannot, however, be called remarkable from 
any other point of view. It announces in the title the sort of 
entertainment which the reader will find within its covers, and it 
is moderately successful in its own line. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S “NOTES FROM A DIARY, 
1892-1895.” 

Notes from a Diary, 1892-1895. By Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff. 2 vols. (John Murray. 18s.)—We know what to expect 
from these volumes, and are not disappointed. There is an un- 
ceasing effervescence and sparkle in their pages. Good stories 
without number are told; the diarist’s gravest moments are when 
he gives us a string of botanical names. He is resolved to keep 
to the less serious side of life, but his favourite science is too 
much for him; this compels him to be in earnest. And there are 
also, as there could hardly fail to be, some quite serious reflections 
suggested by the death of friends. What we never find is dul- 
ness, malice, or uncharitableness, As to giving any idea of the 
book to readers—happily, we may believe, very scarce—who do not 
know the “ Diaries,” it is a very serious matter indeed. Here is 
a story which has the merit of being & propos of the Anglo- 
French agreement. A lady, asked whether she liked crab, replied 
that as it was an Ember Day she could not eat both fish and 
flesh. ‘You, the wife of a man in the British Foreign Office, are 
giving away the most important point in the British case.” 
* You see,” said M. Jusserand when the story was related to him, 
“that to maintain the British case is great heresy...... I sent 
to Sanderson, who is my immediate opponent in your Foreign 
Office, a model of a lobster as a poisson d’Avril.” Happily this 
question, so grave both politically and theologically, is now settled. 
Here is another also seasonable. A body of Cossacks was so 
demoralised by the prevalence of cholera that it had to be 
disbanded. “They could not,” said their commander, “be more 
terrified if they were under fire.” The diarist is reminded of the 
motto worn on their shakoes by the soldiers of a certain Prince- 
Bishop, “Give peace in our time, O Lord.” Perhaps these are 
too serious; let us change the subject. Here is a piece of 
printer’s fun: “Quand on cherche l’amour on sort de soi” was 
changed into “Quand on cherche l’amour on sort le soir.” Here 
is a story which some foolish persons might say should have 
appeared in our own columns. The talk somewhere had turned 
on the intelligence of animals. One of the company said he had 
an elephant which could play on the piano. One day the creature 
sat down to play and burst into tears. “Qu’estcequ’ilya?” saida 
lady. “Ah! Madame,” he replied, “Je viens de reconnaitre des 
dents de ma mére.” Then we have a Frenchman’s answer to the 
national boast that the sun never sets on the British dominions: 
“Le soleil est obligé de tenir Veil toujours ouvert sur ces 
gredins 1a.” Here is the Sultan’s practical wisdom as shown to 
a lady who, when asked whether she liked Constantinople, replied: 
“Yes, but I find great difficulty in leading my Inner Life here.” 
The dragoman was not great in transcendental phraseology and 
gave the sentence a different turn. The Sultan started, but, re- 
covering himself, observed: “Ah! no one should drink water 
here without having it previously boiled!” But we must make 
an end of our extracts. Here is a characteristic story of Glad- 
stone. One of his colleagues said to him that a certain measure 
must have the first place in the Ministerial programme. “I did 
not commit myself,” said Gladstone. The Speech was produced. 
The measure “would be put in the fore-front of the Government 
business.” “You see I am quite right,” he said. “It will havea 








high place, but not the first ; a front is a line, not a poin' Bn 
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heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
other forms, } 





Under this head 
reserved Jor review tm 
w Rhymes, and other Verses. By Ebenezer Elliott. 
Unwin. 2d.)—To reprint these vigorous verses in a 

cheap edition was obviously the right thing to do. As we 
pis. fea now they have a sulphurous look,—the poem “ Reform” 
pie be instanced. But it is well to see how fierce was the passion 
ponte by the fiscal system which was swept away in the two 
. followed 1830. Very few of the politicians remember 


that 
— prset The volcano is grown over with grass and flowers, 


put the fires are not extinct. 


Corn-La 
(T. Fisher 





Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods. By H. 
Irving Hancock. (G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 5s. net.)—We cannot do 
more than repeat from the preface the promise there given of 
what jiu-jitsu—the Japanese name for this system of physical 
exercises—Will do for those who adopt it. “If followed out in all 
its details, will make a weak woman stronger, and will make of 
any reasonably strong woman one who is the physical peer of any 
man of her own size.” For let it be understood that the author 
will have none of “ the weaker sex” theory. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
(Vinton and Co. 2s. net.)—‘ No poultry farm in England, or on 
the Continent, has ever been worked at a profit.” What, then? 
Is Othello’s occupation gone? Not so; keep poultry while you 
do other things; let the keeping be one of the oceupations of the 
farm, and it will pay well enough,—if you manage it properly. 
You must have the right breeds; contrive the breeding so that 
the eggs come at the right time; give the broods proper food at 
proper hours—always, for instance, at sunrise,an hour when most 
amateurs even in winter are not out of bed—and keep them free 
from disease and vermin,—that is, look after their dwellings. On 
all these points and others Sir W. Gilbey gives excellent practical 
instruction. Some will probably say: “Enough; you have 
persuaded me that no one can keep poultry—to profit.” But 
there is no need to be discouraged. If you havea little capital, 
are careful, industrious, intelligent—shall we add fortunate ?>— 
you will make a profit out of poultry, and, indeed, out of any- 
thing. 


Great Golfers: their Methods at a Glance. By George W. Beldam 
and others. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—The principle of 
this book is instruction by illustration. The method in which it 
is applied is explained in a prefatory chapter by Mr. Beldam, 
and then we have instantaneous photographs of the “grip,” 
“address and stance,” and “finish,” each of the principal clubs 
being separately shown. (It should be said that the player is 
represented as standing on a square of four feet, subdivided 
into sixty-four squares six inches each way.) We then have 
each of the four leading professional golfers (H. Vardon, J. H. 
Taylor, James Braid, and A. Herd) shown in a variety of 
positions, each illustration being accompanied by a comment 
from the player himself. After this Mr. H. Hilton (who won the 
Open Championship in 1891 and 1897, the Amateur Champion- 
ship in 1900 and 1901, and has been second three times) does 
the same, first for himself and then for some twenty other dis- 
tinguished amateurs. The result is perhaps a little perplexing; 
certainly the old proverb which may be Englished, ‘One way the 
right, but many ways the wrong,” seems not to apply to golf. 
A player may excel without using a fixed set of attitudes 
and actions. We will take as an instance the stance and 
attitude of H. Vardon and J. H. Taylor when about to drive. 
Vardon stands with his left foot about 8 in. in advance of his 
right; Taylor’s distance is 6} in.; Vardon’s right foot, again, 
is a little more than 15 in. behind the ball; Taylor’s is about 
13in, These differences seem but trifling; but any player will 
know what an inch may mean in making a stroke more or less 
effective. The photographs of putting show, as might be ex- 
pected, much greater diversities. One player stands with his feet 
nearly three feet apart, another has about half that distance 
between them; one holds his putter very low down, another 
grasps it almost at the top. We have no doubt that a player 
may learn much from this book; but if he would get the fullest 
advantage out of it he should take a photographer about with 
him, get his attitudes recorded, and then compare the results with 

what he finds here. But non cuivis contingit; and for the ordinary 
player le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 


The Unlucky Golfer. By Maurice C. Hime, LL.D. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 6d. net.)—Dr. Hime, after many years of 


literary industry, has found his way to the subject of golf. He 
has an excellent moral to enforce: that luck is, on the whole, 
equally divided, and that we ought to be equally prompt in 
recognising the good and the bad. Bad luck is commonly bad 
play, the just retribution on those who, to use Dr. Hime’s vigorous 
language,— 
“ pour became! 9 or toe, a ouizetum, 
‘Whils tant thay apo, nor divetne’an sephces 
Heedless of wind, make tees of mountain size, 


Thence hoist the gutty side-ways toward the skies, 
Viewing its awkward course with sulphurous surprise.” 


The Story of the Churches : The Congregationalists. By Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. (Baker and Taylor, New York. 4s. net.)—In 
view of the great demands on our space, we must be content with 
a bare description of this book. It appeals, in the first place, to 
the American public, though its subject is not without interest 
for readers on this side of the Atlantic. Much of it is, of course, 
common to both peoples.——Another book which comes under 
the same category, though dealing with a different subject, is 
The Present South, by Edgar Gardner Murphy (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s. 6d. net). This is described as “A Discussion of the 
Educational, Industrial, and Political Issues in the Southern 
States,” subjects of which we recognise the interest and im- 
portance, but must leave to other criticism. 


The Case for Municipal Drink Trade. By Edward R. Pease. 
(P. S. King and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Pease is a shrewd person, who 
sees things as they are, and puts what he sees into words with 
much simplicity and directness. He gives the five possible 
courses. (1) Free-trade—any one may have a license for a small 
fee; (2) private monopoly—our own system; (3) high license— 
a license to any one who will pay for it the large sum that 
it is really worth; (4) local veto or prohibition; (5) State or 
public management. No one advocates (1); (3) means money 
—New York State in 1899 realised, for a. population of seven 
millions, £2,329,791, while the United Kingdom, for forty-one 
millions, realised £1,755,675—but it does not mean increased 
temperance; (4) is really out of court; the “man in the street” 
will not have it; so, Mr. Pease thinks, we are practically reduced 
to (5), though it is easy to see that he has a certain liking for 
(3). “Were high license a plank in any recognised political 
platform we should regard it with considerable respect.” This 
is not the place for discussing the problem. Our present office is 
fulfilled when we say that Mr. Pease is a very able champion of 
the cause which he takes up. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s 
Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’ Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, Travel, the Girl's Realm, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, Public Works, the Connoisseur, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational 
Review, School, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Magazine 
of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Play 
Pictorial; the World’s Work, Baconiana, the Art Journal, the 
Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineator, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the Lamp, the North American 
Review, the Sunday Strand, the Burlington Magazine, Sale Prices) 
the Canadian Magazine, the Dublin Review, the English Historical 
Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the Liberty Review, 
the American Historical Review, the Jowrnal of Theological Studies, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the Economie Review, the Realm, 
the Library, the Hast and the West, the Statistical Journal, Horlick’s 
Magazine, Technics, the Library World, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the Book Monthly, the Columbia University Quarterly, 
the Critical Review, the International Journal of Ethics, the Journal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Climate, Japan's Fight for Freedom, 
the Electrical Magazine, Art, the Art Worker's Quarterly, 
C. B. Fry's Magazine, the Captain, the Educational Review, the 
Technological and Scientific Dictionary, the Hibbert Journal, the 
Economic Journal, Mothers in Council, the American Antiquarian, 
the Dolphin, the Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles, the Journal 








of the Marine Biological Association, the American Journal of Mathe- 
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matics, the Women's Industrial News, the Herue Economique Inter- 
nationale, the E’nglishwoman's Keview, the Pull Mall Pictures of 1904, 
Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures, Part 1. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
oe ES 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Vol. I., Part I. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Archives of the Middiesex Hospital : Second Report from Cancer Research 

DMOPOCOIGE, POD DIO a asia ibis oi dbus dec sehen vec ccbdhooneeested (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Beardslee (J. W.), Outlines of an Introduction to the Old Testament, 

cr 8vo. .. (Revell) net -” 
Bennett (A. ), “Balinds of ‘the ‘Briny, and other V ‘Verses . (Gay & Bird) net 
Boothby (G.), An Ocean Secret, cr 8vo.. ne ..(F. V. White) Hy 0 
Boutmy (E.), The English People, 8vo.. -(Unwin) 16/0 
Boy: a hl P.), Applications of the Kinetic Theory to Gases, ‘Vapours, 











lg IO Fado hai Podsn. the cob aéo usd eddcipoenses cablbnes oncedeabbdedeaed (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Clare ret y Aa Cards: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... seseeeeee(Unwin) 6/0 
Clark (H. W.), The Christ from Without and ithin, cr 8v0 (8 ‘8. U.) net 3/6 
Cooper (E. H.), Lord and Lady Aston: a Novel, er 8v0 .. (Nash) 6/0 





Creswicke (L.), Life of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain (4 vols, > 4 
ey I cect ss cre tocesaacetcconcpeaceseceeoeetasenee (Caxton Pub. Co.) each net 7/6 
Darien (G. ), Gottlieb Krumm: a Novel, cr 8vo ........ (Everett) 6 0 
Delaire (J.), Around a Distant Star: a "Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Long) 6/0 
Deutsch (H.), Arbitrage in Bullion, Coins, Bills, &c., 8v0. ‘(E ilson) net 10/6 
Eggleston (G. C.), The American Immortals, BOS. id ncey .(Putnam) net 15/0 
Foster (Sir W. 1 N.), Practical Geometry for Beginners, ‘4to (Macmillan) 2/6 
Fraser (A. C.), Biographia Philosophica, 8vo.. .(W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Gleig (G. B.), Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of ae 8vo, 
V. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Henham (E. G.), “Krum”: a Novel, cr 8v0 .........ccccssseseesseeeees (Richards) 6/0 
Hime (H. W. L.), Gunpowder and Ammunition, 8vo......... (Longmans) net 9/0 
Johnston (R. M.), Napoleon: a Short Biogra apey. cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Jones (G. E.) and Sykes (J. C. G.), Law of Public Education in England 
SE LTIOD . sncccthhensodsintblatbanhhiiabeieasctpasd verseniesueos (Rivingtons) net 21/0 
Jones (Sir P. B.), Doliars and Democracy, cr 8vo . .. (Appleton) net 5/0 
Kelke (W. H. H. }, Epiteme of Company Law for Students, er 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 6/0 












Kerr (J.), Other Memories, Old and New, cr 8vo ......... (W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Knight (W.), The English Lake District, a, ate. (Douglas) net 4/6 
Krause (R.), Starters and ne for Electric Motors and Generators, 

8vo .. seeeeees(Harper) net 4/6 


Lindsay (M.), The “Antipodeans : “a Romance, “er Bvo ..(E, Arnold) 6/0 


MCall (H. B.), History of the Wandesfordes of Kirklington and Castle- 
comer, Oy gee eh ine aS (Simpkin) net 42/0 
Mackie (P. B.), The Voice in the Desert : a Novel, cr 8vo ......... (Methuen) 6/0 


Macmillan (M.), Education Through the Imagination ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Marchmont (A. W.), By Snare of Love: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Markham (V. R.), The New Era in South Africa, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 





Masqueraders (The), by Rita, Cr 8V0 .........sssccccsssesceeeesceeeeners (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Merwin (S.), The Merry Anne, cr 8V0_ ................cessessceeeeseces (Macmillan) 6/0 
Mill (G.), Mr. Montgomerie, Fool : a Novel, cr 8vo ......... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Moody (W. M.), The Fire-Bringer, cr 8vo... eae Cieg & Bird) net 5/0 
Morse (H. G.), A Chart of Ceremonial, 4to .. ..{Rivingtons) 2/6 


: 5 
2 
Murph A (B. S.), Euglish and Scotch Wrought I Tron Work... " (Batsford) net 63/ 
Niles (G. G.), Bog-Trotting for Orchids, cr 8vo.. ..(Putnam) net 12/ 
Parsons (S.), Landscape Gardening, 8vo......... ae ‘.....(Putnam) net 9/ 
Prescott (E. L.), The Breen’ s Own Traitors, ‘er 8v0 ... .(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Raymond (A. J.), Life and Work of Sir Francis Chantrey.. (A. & F. ednh 2) § 
Russell (W. C.), The Wrong Side Out: a Novel, cr 8vo cheese: & Windus) 6/0 
Scott (Lady J.), Songs and Verses, cr 8vo ...... . .(Douglas) 5/0 
Smart (W.), The Return to Protection, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Starr (M. A.), Organic Nervous Diseases, 8vo .... ..(Bailliére) net 25/0 
Stevens (W.), The Slave in History : his Sorrows aud. _ Emancipation, 

60 


er 8vo ase tie S.) 
‘Taine (Hi, ), ‘Life and Letters, "1853- 1870, er 8vo ... ...... (Constable) net 7/6 
Janpieanahas (Cassell) 3/6 


Tayler (C. J. D.), Koreans at Home, 4to ............... 
Turner (J. M. W.), Liber Studiorum, 4to ............ ...(Newnes) net 10/6 
Villari (L.), The Republic of Ragusa, 8V0 ............scscesseeceeseeeeeees (Dent) net 10/6 
Vivian (H.), The Servian Tragedy. cr 8vo ...(Richards) net 10/6 
Watson (J. K.), Complete Handbook of Midwifery ‘for Midwives and 
Nurses, cr 8vo.. .(Scientific Press) net 6/0 
Winter (J. S.), The Countess of Mountenoy : ‘a Novel, CE-BVO ciccceves (Long) 6/0 
Wynne (M.), For Faith and Navarre: a Novel, cr Teen eihodd® (Long) 6/0 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


I t & M fi 
LIBERTY & CO. (isin: (Esha) ESET: 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
£36 7s. 6d. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Taz Murvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 


5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 


or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 



























For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


Spring Season Renovations, 


HAMPTON SEND 
S OF CHAE 
An Experienced Representative full 
as to the best course to adopt" 4 ti Potent to advig 


matter of any 
RENOVATIONS of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS of FIXTURES, 
RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE, 


and to prepare a competitive Estimate for same, 


HAMPTON and SONS, Lig. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.w. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Estimates | 
FREE. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, te) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE ¢0, 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 
SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





GENERAL 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 

ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 





9 & 10 King Street, - Cheapside, EC 




















INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
2B ’ 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.’ 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd., 
| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
eRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. ‘A Pure Winz.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D, 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is Goop. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. 8. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. “The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. “About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. ae " dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
8s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 





16, 17, 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 





[May 7, 190, 
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Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1824, 


Mag 7, 1908) 
AUANGE ASSURANCE 6O., LrD. 
Head 


Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


Capltal—St 
RD DEC CEILD G.C.V.0., Cha 
3C »U.V.O., irman, 
tr pre. James Fletcher, Esq. 
les Ed ttersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 


, +, Esq. 
Percival Bosanguey, ne. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm Secon ool Faq. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
as Wilizm Buxton, Hsq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Phi ta Se er rg ee aan 
Esq., M.P. ieut.-Colonel F, Anderson 4 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. . 





erard C. Digby. 
Sissi arthur Bs 6.7.0 Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
‘SL 





AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE URANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
re and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. : 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
oe Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
iness. 
~— uses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of’ either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 














Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents og } 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harron 
Garpen, Loypon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownie, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


PHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notz New ApprEess—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 
GLOVES. 








Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
(Sample pair, 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. Sivab Sh Eye = a 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiqamoreE STREET, W. 











EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May 14th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


ESLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


WANTED, LECTURER in SCIENCE, to commence duties in September. 
£300 and house.—For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ORTICULTURE. 


VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for work, Board by arrangement. 
Choice Fruit and Flowers for Market and Home Garden. 
Instruction by Gold Medallist. 


WINLO, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON. 
SPLENDID SEASIDE ESTATE 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
\ FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricuitural, or other College, 
ligious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., or for a Yacht- 
ing and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
po seme having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
nd Fishing. : 
Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 
rr, 


water, 
For Full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO, 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

















ee aes. OF LONDON, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


The LONDON COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the post of EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER for the performance of duties in connection with the 
administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 1903. 

The duties of Executive Officer are as follows: 

To see that all decisions of the Council relating to Educational matters 
are duly carried into effect. 

In consultation with the Educational Adviser to exercise a general super- 
vision over the Council’s Schools and Colleges. 

To pe = the By-laws and Regulations are duly promulgated and 
enforced. 

To Superintend the Administrative Work of the Council’s Inspectors 
and Officers engaged in Educational work. 

To be responsible to the Education Committee for the management and 
discipline of the Staff engaged in the Executive Work of the Educa- 
tion Department. 

To lay the Administrative Reports of the Inspectors and Local Corre- 
spondents before the Sub-Committees and advise the Sub-Committees 
thereon ; to see that effect is given to the Resolutions of the Council 
in regard to the general management, repair, or letting of the 
Council's educational buildings; and to advise the Committee in 
regard to sites, new buildings, alterations of existing buildings, and 
transfer of School buildings. 

The salary attached to the position is £1,000 per annum. 

The Officer appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attach- 
ing » the Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the form of 
application. 

eye should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, The County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. W., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m, on Saturday, the 28th 
day of May, 1904, accompanied by copies of not more than thoes recent 
testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 

G. L. GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
April, 1904. 








ou a2 = O F a: ie a er ee 2 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of CHIEF CLERK of the EDUCATION BRANCH of the 
Department of the Clerk of the Council. The Chief Clerk will, under the 
Clerk of the Council, be a for the management and yoy, mors of the 
Staff engaged in the clerical work of the Education branch of the Department 
of the Clerk of the Council; he will carry on the official correspondence of the 
Education Committee, except as otherwise provided ; he will be responsible 
for the internal arrangements and discipline of the office. The salary attached 
to the position will be £800. The Officer appointed will be required to give 
his whole time to the duties of his office, and will in other respects be subject 
to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which 
are contained in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 10.0a.m. on 28th May, 1904, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 





G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
May 4th, 1904. 


Corer BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


KDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of TEACHING 
PRINCIPAL of the Municipal Technical School, to supervise and be respon- 
sible for the work of the Technical School, and to advise the Education 
Committee on all questions connected with Secondary and Technical Educa- 
tion, including the training of Teachers. 

The Departments of the School include:—School of Art, Mathematics and 
Physics, Chemistry, Textile, Elementary Engineering, Lan s, Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre with University Extension Classes, Building ‘Trade Classes, 
Shorthand, Cotton Spinning, and Cookery. 

At the present time there isa vacancy at the head of the Department of 
Mathematics and_ Physics, and in making the appointment of Principal 
consideration will be given to this fact. 

The salary will be £500 per annum. 

Applications, endorsed “‘ Teaching Principal,” to be sent to the undersigned 
not later than 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 16th day of May next. 


By order, 
Town Hall, Blackburn, LEWIS BEARD, Town Clerk. 
April 27th, 1904, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


(A ConstitvEnt CoLLeez or THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES.) 











Applications are invited for the following appointments : 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH AND ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, 
Salary, £300. 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN AND TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY, 
Salary, £150. 
40 copies of each application and set of testimonials to be in the hands of the 
undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than 


Monday, May 30th. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, April 25th, 1904. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 

President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary— 

Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 

FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Secretary will be pleased to send 

Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
forasmallfee. Subscriptions are reques 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 

garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of Fd 

by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from ss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; ri » 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 

















PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll, Camb, Highest references. 
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peer GRAMMAR SOHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 
The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the of HEAD. 
MASTER, which will shortly be vacant. The School, ori ly founded in 
1607, has been reorganised under a Sch asaS dary School, Division B, 
under the Board of Education. 
ere is a Head-Master’s House, with accommodation for 18 Boarders, 
= par a fee of £45 each per annum may be charged, and provision for 
npils. : 
e stipend is made up of £150 Endowment and a Capitation Fee of £3 per 
annum. 
The applicant, who must not be over 45 years of age, must be a Graduate of 
some University of the United Kingdom. No applicant will be disqualified by 
reason of his being or not being in Holy Orders. 
— ee will be expected to enter upon his duties at the September 
‘erm, 
Applications, with not more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
Clerk not later than May 31st, 1904. 
JOHN W. DIXON, A.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, 2 Ashburn Place, Ilkley. 


ENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (Division A), No. 5,170. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. R. Crosthwaite, M.A., B.Sc., the GOVERNORS INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the post. 

Candidates must be Groknates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and not over 35 years of age. 

Income about £375, with Head-Master’s House providing accommodation 
for 30 Boarders. 

The Buildings are new, and consist of a large School, Five Classrooms, 
Library, Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 92. 

The new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 
the current term. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked ‘‘ Grammar School,” must be sent before the 25th day of 

, 194 (AND NOT MAY 1é6ru as previously Sane wot 
BR. H. GREENWOOD, Solicitor, 
May 4th, 1904. Kendal, 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held JULY 12th 
and 13th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 

ing and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 

Candidates must be 1 gg by the Governors, and preference will be given 
tosuch as are of Welsh birth. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Applications to be sent to the CLERK before June 20th. 

Denbigh, May 8rd, 1 

















ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, wd 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
8 ENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great apvesteges for English and for Lan , &.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 

fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs, a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


St MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
kK School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other S for the Army, 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small Sal ety adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


4 ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
































a 
T MONIOA’S, 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy sit 
Downs, 600 ft, above sea on gravel soil, within uate mules vetlooking Epon 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special 
r+) moving and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained to 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise i prot, 
story, Literature. Music, an or to pre 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. ares + ity career, 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH. : 
Historical Honours, Cambridge Oe 
TERM BEGAN MAY 4rz. 





President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P, 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. rm 


The TERM BEGAN on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School, 


Roarding House: 
Miss WEDDERBURBN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST, KATHARINES), ST, ANDREWS, 

There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

ST: STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN 

WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention _ to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised b the Board 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 2 ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 


pg te (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the m: ment 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, S§T, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORBD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Seco; 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


He SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE, 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Sunzzy, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS, 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


ISS SAXON WINTER (former) 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 8 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND P 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


E INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secon 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secre : Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, MA. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examins- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects remind for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARS. of £0 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Teed and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Ilustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live’ 1 @ jum), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical @: 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges angele’ with qualified teachers. References eye 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





For girls from seven years of age. 




















Governess of 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Bc 

—. locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.— 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —_ advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
unds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 


EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with 





ave (60 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
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R Se ey aRD VIL 
—H.M. . 
and acre bom te Management and Forestry Branch. 


Esta’ 
wners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 


Tanto : 
Tee Tee FE ee Sr gesDAY. May 2ith, 
~PATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, OUMBER- 


in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Fre ar the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 





country: Ta coee eo Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. TERM 
Fame ay ants, SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER — 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
1 for Universities, , Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
School for Univer cies. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
healthy site, Cult Rev. ‘T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospects, SPP EXAMINATION, JULY ith, 


Eames eae Te . eos 
1PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
1j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fet ium, Carpenter's Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
felds, Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving.Schoiarships to Univer- 
rod Hospitals. "Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURS 


ont ine aE 
IERREMONT COLLEGES, 
BEOQADST ATES, eer ania ‘ 
tion on modern lines. Gymnasium, practic emistry, 
oe born, ; Sonarate fees. Pre aratory Department.— pply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY S3ist, JUNE 
Istand 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value wage between 
£90 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHO SHIP of 
£5 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 


College, Cheltenham. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
pation on JUNE 2nd and 8rd. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of Ear gd College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatheld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 




















ras ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
Scholarships propose to award during the year 1904 a Scholarship of the value 
of £75 tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or 
such other Institution of University Education as may be allowed by 
tions made by the Trustees and approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarship will be a led by the Trustees on the result of an 
Examination to be held on July lith, 12th, and 13th next. 

Candidatés must have attended a school in which religious instruction in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those Candidates who have attended such a 
school in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the 
said Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of 
the said Borough. 

_Forms of application and syllabus may be obtained from me, the under- 
bt ® the bes of My A a — Estates, the Vestry Hall, High 
reet, Kensington, on or ‘ore May 16th, 1 and must be returned not 
later than June 6th, 1904, ‘i = 
BEUBEN C. GREEN, 


May 2nd, 1904, Clerk of the Trustees. 
— VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
OWENS COLLEGE. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS of INDUSTRIES and COMMERCE. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY BE AWARDED in JULY. Candidates 
must be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and under the age of 
23 at the date of election. They must on or before June Ist send to the 
Registrar of the University testimonials of good character and record of 
previous training. 

The Scholarships will be tenable for two years and of the value of £80 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 
the second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
approved by the electors). 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION anp SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 9ru, 1904. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for three years—three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen). 

FIVE Exhibitions = for three years) restricted to Sons of Clergymen, 

For further particulars apply THE BURSAR, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
JUNE Ist, 2nv, and Srp, 1904. 


EXAMINATION for 13 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £80 
to £20 a year.—Apply to Mr. 8. F,. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 























NIVERSITY OF DUBE AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 





LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904 Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for 
ors intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. — 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—_THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

ae en the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

AR NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A, J. GALPIN, M.A, 


L a 2» ok Oe Ur Oe ee 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th. 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


Rs Ge BX S06): Be. @. GQ. h 
Me pt AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
y 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


YMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
de, Five Scholarships offered, £30, £25, £20. Entrance Examinations on 
June 2nd and 8rd. Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of 
Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
t and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
oe Frac Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
B H HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c,—Particulars on application. 


oY 222 TUIT IO SX. 
Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 
































RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


ALVERN OOLLEGE. — Bebelerehip Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the year); six of 250; 

and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 

may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 7 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to 15th 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offeg— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in Y. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Cless for children under eight. Drilling, cricket. 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—An 

EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

£50 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and 6th.— 
Application to be completed by June 27th. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Mili itary Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for ~— form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ch Cookery ( led chef) and of . 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


, , = 

COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 
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EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 

ch, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
pe the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


RESDEN: A:— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden; 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
HMIDT o: High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for uiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention = to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 

teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 











WITZERLAND, UPPER ENGADINE.—The “ Engia- 
dina ’’ International Secondary School for Boys in Zuoz will be opened 
June, 1904, under direct supervision of the Council of State of the Grisons. 
Class. and Mod. Sections. Special system for mod. langs., prep. for public 
exams, All masters University uates, Magnificent new building, cent. 
heat. and electric light. Perfect sanitation, — a extensive 
laygrounds, Summer and winter sports. lidays emg a ‘or. Terms, 
100 to £120 according to age.—Prospectus and references from the Head- 
Master, Dr. VELLEMAN, M.A., or from the Times of India Office, Bombay. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

very branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. So rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 
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for SCHOOLS. 





Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 


J. and J, PATON, Epvcattonat Acexts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 
Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


N THE OHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 
: HOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 
may be submitted. Interviews from 10 till 4. 


age (Choice of SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 

—PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 
of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
gent (free) to Parents, on receipt of ——s by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 ‘ord St., Strand, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
nf work) assists Parents (free o cares) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
culars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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SALES BY AUCTION, 


Se Ob THE BOLTON ESTATE 
‘of whic race, Harry ourth and last Duke of Cleveland, 
was tenantinvail), FIRST Ponwoe Ka, 
SOUTH DEVON and CORNWALL. 
Important and Valuable 
FREEHOLD and MANOBIAL ESTATES of about 4,300 ACRES, 


comprising 
Sixteen farms, numerous small hol , water cornmill, small 
town and cottage properties, and licensed premises, in the patil 
Little Hempston on the Dart, Harberton, Kingsbridge, Portlemouth, ot 
bury, and Aveton Gifford, on the River Avon, including the well Big. 
Borough Island, formerly the centre of the pilchard fis known 
the Southern Division of Devor, and in the parishes of St, brea 
and Morval on the south coast of Cornwall, situatejin some of the ri 
agricultural and most picturesque districts in the West of Engen 
The farms are in the occupation of very old and excellent tenants at exceed 
ingly moteastn sete, sas the Leg lend ce ag at present Produce, 
exclusive of w nds, commons, ¢ , and foreshore 
a arent _ y about ty a Fs wg ' hand, 
considerable area 0! e es’ possesses an immediate 
building value, being close to the town of Totnes, and embraces een 
most beautiful scenery on the River Dart, which intersects the ' 
thus affording many charming sites for residences, while the East Port! 
mouth Wg" next to the fashionable town of Salcombe-on-Sea, near 
Kingsbridge, with an extensive coast line, is eminently suitable for the 
formation and development of an attractive marine resort, There are 
some miles of good salmon and trout fishing in the Rivers Dart, Hems, and 
Avon. including the well-known eye med Salmon Fishery, and capital 
wild fowl and mixed shooting. The valuable advowsons of Portlemouth, 
eer, Pe ~ evtin, = Bae a 8 of the Manors of Hempston 
ndel, East Portlemouth, Bi , and Pendrim, with their ri 
privileges, will be included in the a4 oir righta and 


R. JOSEPH STOWER has been instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL, PLYMOUTH, 
on TUESDAY, June 7th, 1904, at 3 o’clock recisely, 
the above FREEHOLD ESTATES, in it lots. 

The Vendors’ Solicitors are Messrs, Kennedy, Ponsonby & Ryde, 4 Clement's 
fnn, Strand, London; Messrs. Ford, Lloyd, Bartlett & Michelmore, 38 
Bloomsbury Square, London; and 

Messrs. TROWER, STILL, FREELING & PARKIN, 5 New Square, 
——> Inn, i ces a 

scriptive ic , wil $8, views, and conditions of sal 
obtained of FRED. G. FARWELL, Esgq., 11 Laura Place, Bath; chdlin 
office of Mr. JOSEPH STO WER, 43 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 








SECOND PORTION of the BOLTON ESTATE, 
CORNWALL, WESTERN DIVISION. 
Valuable and Extensive 
FREEHOLD and MANORIAL ESTATES of about 2,711 ACRES. Extend. 
ing from the north to the south coast, and comprising 
Twenty-eight Dairy and Stock, Flower and Fruit Farms, and Market-gardens, 
ublic-houses, and village property, situate in the parishes of Ludgvan, 
it. Ives, Towednack, and Zennor, within easy reach of the market town of 
Penzance, approached by good roads, and near the Great Western Railway 
Main Line, affording facilities for the quick conveyance of spring flowers, 
early vegetables, and fruit to the London Market and dairy produce to the 
adjacent towns, 
The rent roll, amounting to about £2,618 a year, is derived from an ercellent 
class of tenantry, most of whom are of very long standing, at low rents, and 
is exclusive of moors and common landsin hand. The estate has consider. 
able sporting attractions, and affords some of the best snipe shooting in 
the county. The valuable Advowson of Ludgvan and the Lordships of the 
Manors of Ludgvan Leaze and Porthia will be included in the sale, also 
about 250 acres of undivided common and moor land belonging jointly to 
the vendors and adjoining owners, 


R. JOSEPH STOWER has been instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the CENTRAL HALL, PENZANCE 
on THURSDAY, June 9th, 1904, at 3 o’clock precisely, the above FREEHOLD 
ESTATES, in 29 lots. 
Particulars of Sale as in preceding advertisement, 








OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 


HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 


Fares, £10 To £18, 
Bry BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 





DR. HENRY S. LUNN’S 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s. S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse 
power 4,000. 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS. Extensions to Chamonix, 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, appl the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Age»cy, Cromwe. ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictl 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and t-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (op; te St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on ote to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C, 


4 Nigobee 











SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 


PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—<Authors are recommended 
before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 
information. Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 
the advice of a Literary Agentalone. All Agreements should be submitted 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dis of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS .in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed x e of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMIN GHAM. 

ST Oy Ee 
a ary ped you may want. The largest and raf varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 











O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries— 
T The May Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 


Remainders, offered at prices gf reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 


. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 





to the Society of Authors for advice, 


G, HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 





st-free upon application to W. 
TS rt Ww.c, 


86 Strand, 
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M E D O C. Per Di 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Bots. 4-Bots. 


EAUX, an excellent 
in Dae we, mdewmal’s 14/6 8/3 
«3 wine Wi ‘oun 
tte val sold at much higher 


sT. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
pottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
s Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 2 
and Bottles. 
Al who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
“Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold, 
ly Secretary, Southampton Buildin igh 
Apply ’ Holborn, W.C. a0 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

. The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
oe _ee! BOUVEBRIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 
East, . 


R, ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 




















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PaGH, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
POMS accdeeas iulediowes — £1010 0 
ae Peeccee 55 0 
Quarter-Page .....see00 Coccce 212 6 
Narrow Column .......ccccece 310 0 
Half-Column ..........+ Coocece 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ccceceeeee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

NNT ccdenctesnd see -£1414 0 


ISIS PAQS ~..cccccccscoscesee 1919 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, on’-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthot page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
188, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, = 


eee 





THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London Office: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E£.C. 
West End Branch: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS REPORTED FOR THE YEAR 1903— 


New Assurances _... oad a + Bs .. £1,206,500 
New Premiums a om aa mn oa vt 58,800 
Total Premiums ana ee se ae aig “ 711,000 
Total Income... oa aes s ae pon 1,196;200 


Claims, including Bonus Additions,* £576,200 


* More than 65 per cent. of the Claims by death were in respect of Policies which had participated in the 
Surplus, and their Bonus Additions averaged about 50 per cent. of the Original Assurances, 


Out of £46,395,000 of Assurances effected there are still subsisting £25,117,000 exclusive 
of bonus additions, or about 54 per cent. of the whole Assurances opened during the 
sixty-six years since the commencement of the Institution—a striking evidence of the 
stability of its business. The Claims paid have amounted in all to £12,177,000, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,800,000. 
Their INCREASE in the year was £394,200. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the 
object of giving to the ASSURED the full benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined 
to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while at the same time retaining the WHOLE SURPLUS 
for the Policyholders. THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at usual ages for assurance 
£1,200 or thereby may be secured from the first for the yearly payment which would 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 being 
equivalent to 

AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF 20 PER CENT. 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe and 
equitable. The immediate assurance for the premium payable being exceptionally large, 
the surplus is reserved exclusively for the policies of those members who prove to be good 
lives. THE SURPLUS at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. Sprcrat CLass—WITH RIGHT To Bonus ADDITIONS. 


To meet the wishes of many members and others, a separate class has been formed of 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES with right to BONUS ADDITIONS, of which particulars 
are given in the Prospectus. The Whole Surplus arising from this class belongs 
exclusively to those assured in it, 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vicr-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputr-Cuarrmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Srecretakr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUary and Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1.A;: 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 























BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Collection Alken’s Sporting Prints, | Rowlandson, Cr 
8 vols., 1824; Alken’s Coloured Sporting Prints, report any good collection ; £10 | for The Exquisites, 1839 ; 
oe off for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The E 
o nat ae Comte Destatte, by Den, Ie 3 aera ose, | Adoni, tami; @0, treme 

, » 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 3, St. » 4 
1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, | 1822; Zastrozzi, 1810; Leon and Cythna, 1818; Keats’ Works, 4 vols. ; —— 
e, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a | mion, 1818; Lamia, 1820; 30s. for Eliot's Clerical Life, 1858; Romola, 1 

¢ ’ , Adam Bede, 1859; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £2 


2 vols,, 1858; Adam Bed 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 

The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— | UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- | POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 

ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is . a one-fifth remaining Tae, 
debt to be id out of Bonus. 
' Notwithstan ~— the LOWNESS of the Premiums IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY | No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, the introduction of business, whereby about 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
average Cash Return of no less than per cent. | Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
of the Premiums paid. munication with the Office, ‘ 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
Catalogues post-free. 
OOKS WANTED.—£200 offered for a good collection of 
Sporting Books, first editions and books with coloured plates by Alken, 
ikshank, Leech, &c. £10 given for Life of Mytton, 1835 ; £10 
£5 for Casanova’s Loy no 12 >t Bre et 
isi Zephyr, 1836; £3 for Nattes’ Bath, 1806 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaun 888 or 
gy ee 183 ihe, for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £3 each for Shelley’s Works, 8 vols. ; 
1811; The Cenci, 1819; Alastor, 1816; Hellas, 


Sportsman, 1842; £10 f. ° ; 2 P b 
| Si Lodtord’s Art Soles, 3 vols. 1080; £8 for Foune by for Browning’s Paracelsus, 1835; 30s. each for Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; George 


Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813 ; £20 for Col- 


Selwyn, 1843; Freer’s Last Decade, 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878; Hardy’s 


lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807; £10 ks’ ts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Begueray 4 Vanity Pair in 20 oaebeun ae Cg hg Books purchased. —s a en 2 eon ay <<“ vas Oe Lae 
'Y far the t i irmi — ist free. Rare books supplied. ‘atalogrues free. e larges ost 
“re and most valuable stock in Birmingbam. State wants i buyers ia England. HECTOR'S GREAT B OP, G 


BAKER'S GR. 


AT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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FORTY-EIGHTH REPORT 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD AT 

THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 

ON 
THURSDAY, MARCH 10th, 1904, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .........1:::ssssess000 Yen 24,000,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP .......... Raciattet ini sees Yen 18,000,000 

BRIE BUD ana ss cso osecnsseosnnsvoegsanone Yen 9,320,000 
DIRECTORS. 


, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


NAGATANE SOMA 


KOBE. HONG KONG. SHANGHAT. NEW YORK. 
NAGASAKI. NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN. SAN FRANCISCO. 
TOKIO. PEKING. HAWALL. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE........-cccccccsscovceres YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 31st, 1903. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 555,245.5** 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 7,215,219.791, of which 
yen 5,597,551." have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 1,617,667.***, 

The Directors now propose that yen 110,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,320,000.%. From the remainder the Directors recommend a 
Dividend ut the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000.% 
on old shares and yen 360,000. on new shares, making a total of yen 1,080,000., 

The Balance, yen 427,667.88, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1904. 





Dec. 31st, 1903, 





BALANCE SHEET. 











LIABILITIES. wag 
Capltal nad UD. gccccccccccccccpocccccccccesccccsvecccecs 18,000,000, 
ential Pande Tait eed ebks' teks hae abmenshesPieka whan 9,210.000.9 99 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts.............cccececcceescees 369,609.65 9 0 
Re:erve for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 
Furniture, &c. .......... 607,345.00 0 
Reserve for Silver Funds .. 400,000.99 0 


72,871,851.5 5 6 





its (Current, Fixed, &c. swee 

Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, 4 ptances, and other 
Gets Gad Wy- Che BAMK 2... cccccccescccccccccccccee 118,119,466.2 © 

RR IO oo. 5 0 0 cisis Soe hance e'sdn 0 ch veteniowse 4,897.5 20 

Amount brought forward from last Account ....-...s.+0 §55,245.5 5 1 

Net Profit for the past Half-yeari ........+++0. Soainea suand 1,062,422.8 $ 

Yen 221,200,837.9 5 4 


4 














Cash Account— ASSETS. Y wy 
In Hand ....... evecee avbenssstecneee ee 5,110,0380.3 1 
AS BanKOrs oc. cccccccccccccccccvccccese 5,346,010.8 6 9—10,456,041.1 70 
Investments in Public Securities ...........csseeeececees 22,113,466,9 8 0 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. .........e+ee00 ees 64,092,455.) 10 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.......... 122,242,316,1 8 4 
Bullion and Foreign Money.........ssssesecsccscrevesece 520,676.2 20 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &¢. ........-.2+++ 1,775,883.) 9° 
Yen 221,200,837.9 5 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
LIABILITIES. L % 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. ...eseccccveccececees 5,597,551.8 87 
To Reserve Fund ....sescsccecscsens ecccecerecgccceccces . 110,000,990 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.99 © per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.99 f 
AND 1,080,000.° © 
yen 3.09 Oper Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000.° ° 9 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .............. 427,667.88 4 
Yen 7,215,219.7 21 
ASSETS. Xr. 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1903 ............ 555,245.5 51 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
December 81st, 1903.....cccccecveesecccscccccccccess 6,659,974.) 70 


Yen 7,215,4219.7 2 ¢ 








‘We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them ail to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


WILLTAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENT: 





NOW BEADY.—In 2 vols., bound in buckram : 
With a number of Portraits, some in Photonet ostttee, 295, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


**It is the work of a man who devoted his life to high and disin: 
aims, and accomplished a task towhich no parallel can i terested 
of, _e lish thoug} oe be found in the history 

+ is a book for all men and forall time. In its pages the think 
step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. eve the post wie 
not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibl, surprising vein of . 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory and eee 
of practice will find alike within the covers of these two massive volun, po 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thou, ‘ht. Thes - 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable tase : 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the icture iteelf a, 
to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost labertoes faithful 
ness, or to the combined attraction of all three.”—St. James's Gazette 

‘*It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interestin d 
certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling bite 
wiser, and humbler for having even thus hastily read it.”—Academy, " 


WORKS by HERBERT SPENCER, 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. Popular re-issue now in 
course of preparation ... oo» 78, 6d, 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. (Revised and Enlarged) 3a, 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2vole... ea be 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. VolI. 0.) lot 
Ditto WObes ee eg 
Ditto a a ee ee 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS; Vor. 5. a 
Ditto MOLE cig ae ine ees ee 
JUSTICE, (Gepamtaly). 0 ns ee ae 
OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY ee ee ek a 
EDUCATION . ask eeu 3, x the 


Ditto Cheap Edition 

ESSAYS. $vols. _... soe ove oe 
FACTS AND COMMENTS a a oe 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, Enlarged Edition ... aa tien) Mk 6s, 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ... aos eee wes 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) _... sa ix ae ‘ne wate. 1s, 
AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. Third Edition, with Additions... $4, 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 


Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and 
Mr. COLLIER. Folio, boards, 


wii 2h a 
80s. (or each vol. 10s,) 


RIP eee Se eee ee 18s, 
2, ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES... ss a. 16s, 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRiTOS, POLYNESIANS 186, 
4. AFRICAN RACES eee sass aa ee" tee 16s, 
5. ASIATIC RACE baa, gay Pe Peen 18s, 
6. AMERICAN RACES _... _... ee ieee ee 
7. HEBREWS AND PHGENICIANS ... 0.0 ns ose nee, 
8, FRENCH .. ae Soa 308, 


A Complete List of Works, with Contents, post-free upon application. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MAPLE & CO 


LONDON 





PARIS 
“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
eane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 








For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 





NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 


} Auditors. 


Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 





sid 
If 


on 
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: WESSRS. T. C. & &.C. JACK beg to announce that the 
‘a greater portion of the edition (limited) of Capt. BRINKLEY’S 
| Great Work, JAPAN AND CHINA, Zaes NOW 
R _ BEEN SOLD. Abplhcation should therefore be made with- 


out delay for the remaining copies by all intending subscribers. 


tree The publishers have received the two following important 
“ appreciations of the work. 

ig Extract from letter received from Extract from letter received from 

ny VISCOUNT HAYASHI, | K. TAKAHIRA, 


JAPANESE MINISTER IN LONDON. JAPANESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


’ « Assuredly the book is worthy to be con-| “I consider it the most complete and in- 
sidered as the best authority on Japan, and teresting work of its kind that has ever been 
| fully appreciate its value as a standard work | published. Captain Brinkley’s high qualifica- 
on the subject.” tions for the task are well known.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


Their History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 


For many years Special Correspondent of THE TIMES at Tokio. 








SPSS LEE Ee 


i 





Only 500 copies have been provided for the United Kingdom (and 35 Edition de Luxe), 
Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, 100 of which are printed in Colours. 
OF BOTH THESE EDITIONS THE GREATER NUMBER HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 





A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Times. “It promises to be the standard work on the subject for a Jong time to come.” 
The Athenzeum. “Enormously in advance of all existing literature on the subject.” 

“Will constitute the most complete book that has ever been written on the forme) 
country......a book which every intelligent man should read.” 

“No better authority than Captain Brinkley on these Far Eastern Powers could be 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


Daily Telegraph. 


found.” 
“The illustrations in these volumes are exquisitely tinted reproductions of actual photo- 
The Standard. graphs, made by a new Japanese process, the delicacy and clearness of which are beyond 
anything of the kind we have hitherto seen.” 
Daily Chronicle. “ These beautiful volumes cannot be too highly recommended.” 


“No more opportune moment could have been selected for the issue of a work that is at 


Morning Post. 
g once trustworthy in its data and refined in style.” 





JAPAN AND CHINA is now complete in 12 vols., cloth, with Design in Gold 
and gilt top, price 14s. net per vol. The Edition de Luxe, printed on 
Japanese Vellum with extra Plates on Japanese Silk, is also bound in 
I2 vols., price 42s. net per vol ONLY COMPLETE SETS SOLD. 





Full details of Contents and Plates are given in the Eight-page Prospectus to be had on 
application from the leading Booksellers and the Publishers. 





London: T. C. and E. ©. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


And Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


England's Elizabeth: 


Being the Memories of Matthew Bedale. 
By HIS HONOUR JUDGE E. A. PARRY, 


AUTHOR OF “KATAWAMPUS,” “BUTTER SCOTIA,” 
“THE SCARLET HERRING,” &c. 


THE ORANGERY: 


A Comedy of Tears. 
By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 


AUTHOR OF “NOISY YEARS,” &. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* We congratulate Mrs. Dearmer on having achieved a 
— of temperament and atmosphere. Her Deborah is a charming 
charac er,” 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A pleasant little book.” 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With an Examination of the Chinese Labour Question. By VIOLET R. 
MARKHAM, Author of ‘‘ South Africa: Past and Present.” Large post 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA. 
THE HOUSE OF ATREUS, being a Representation in English Blank 
Verse of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of Aischylus; and ALCESTIS, a Play, after 
Euripides, By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ACADEMY.—“ An admirable and spirited piece of work....... The versions 
are done with such excellent freedom and mastery of language that the reader 
might frequently euarece himself to be reading an original English poem, and 

a strongly written English poem.” 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and ather 


Stories. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Sowers,” 
“The Vultures,” ‘‘ Barlasch of the Guard,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WORLD.—* The stories are all good, and all unlike the stories of any other 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Engrossing, fascinating, picturesque tales, full of 
colour, adventure, and emotion.” 








NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
ON MAY 101Tx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. 
By HORACE Q@. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of “Little Lady Mary,” ‘A Friend of Nelson,” 
“ Crowborough Beacon,” &e, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and “‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tob..ccos, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... 50,000,000. 








RRS en 


J. NISBET & CO.’S List. 
**A good and really interesting life.” | 


DEAN FARRAR'S LIFE. 


By his Son, R. A. FARRAR, M.D 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net (postage 4d. Wee 
“The portrait hé has drawn is undoubtedly lifelike 
2 vahashis tlegeaebe, fill ok kaediad 
“A valuable biography, of knowledge and life.” —St. James’s Gazette, 
“A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fi 
life.”--G. W. E. Buss&11, in the Daily Ohrenisle. me charolee and 4 noble 


MISS JANE H. FINDLATER’S NEW BOOK. 


STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. ix, 
in Novel Criticiam by a Novelist. Crown 8ro, 6s y 

“ Shows what a essayist a clever novelist 
critic of her own métier. Some of the chapters are gem of wit aetna 


—St. J 
_ They are marked by many excellent qualities,—modesty, “sanity sq 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Mzapz. Eity 
Pet Her style is brigh 
“A very charming story...... r le t, and h aracters 
full lide," Ldeoryes pene Sa “ a oe live « 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: th 

Sequel. ~ 4 bye oo am. Bae Powe in Photogravure, demy 8yo 

. 6d. net. <A critical study of Boli oke's career f : 4 

continuation of Mr. Sicher's cestier volume. rom 1716 to Wl, a 

“ His aim really is to make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds” 
Ti 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mr. Row 


nog a cme by her Niece. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 
vo, 12s. 6d. 

“The most delightful reading....... It is impossible to speak too 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character they aiaplay eget * 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. W. B, 
Bowen, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage, 4d.) 

‘* There are few sermons that we have read since the days of Principal John 
Caird that have given us so much pleasure.”— Examiner. 

“Many, unless we are mistaken, will hope that Mr. Bowen may be 
encouraged to publish more of his parochial sermons. They are just the 
sermons calculated to appeal to educated people. Essentially positive and 
constructive, they nevertheless correct certain phases of modern error in 
the light of great New Testament principles.’’—Record. 

“Readers of Mr. Bowen’s book will find that he has usually something help. 
ful to say, and that he says it in a manner which will commend itself to their 
judgment and intelligence....... Mr. wen’s sermons will, we doubt not, be 
appreciated by many both inside and ontside his own communion.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

“ This is pre-eminently a volume of sermons for educated ple, and we 
can hardly imagine any more useful gift to some of our educated lay folk.” 

—Church Standard, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.’S LIST. 
OLD WEST SURREY: 


Some Notes and Memories. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of “ Wood and Garden,” &c. 
With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Medium 8vo, 13s. net. 


“Miss Jekyll has not only produced a most charming and delightful 
volume, but she has recorded in the most beautiful manner much of what for 
some time past seems to have been growing obsolete.”’"—Country Life. 


LECTURES ON 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D.,, 
Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

I. CHARLES V. (11 Lectures). II. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE FROM THE RESIGNATION OF CHARLES V. (11 Lectures).— 
Ill. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR (10 Lectures). Also Two Supplementary Lectures: SUBVEY 
OF THE REIGNS OF LOUIS XIII, AND PHILIP IV.; THE PEACE OF 
WESTPHALIA. 

















SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. ha: 
With Glimpses of her Life, apd Anecdotes of her Contemporaries in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Compiled and Arranged by one of her Descendants 
(Mrs, ARTHUR COLVILLE). 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 


é 4 do 

“ Mrs. Colville has admirably accomplished the work she set herself to do, 

and has drawn a strong aud attractive picture of a vigorous personality, — 
very picturesque and stirring period of English history: —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. E. NORRIS. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN COLEMAN. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


pirTyY YEARS OF AN ACTOR'S LIFE. 


By JOHN COLEMAN, Author of “Charles Reade as I Knew Him,” &. 
In 2 large vols., with numerous unpublished Portraits, 24s. net. 








SECOND LARGE EDITION AT PRESS OF 
MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE’S NEW BOOK. 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


In demy 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 20 Portraits, on Art Paper, 18s. net. 


lights’ contains a greater amount of direct personal information concerning 
«Behind the Foothg tresses, managers, and dramatists than can be found in any number of 


. ; tors, ac ’ 
lading com ed books about the theatre in England......She must be thanked for a singularly clever 
ie matertaining volume.” —Standard. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


FAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS. 


Notes and Impressions of recent journeyings in Japan, Korea, and China, with Observa- 
tions on the Commercial and Political Problems of the regions of the Far East 
affected by the Russo-Japanese War. 

By ERNEST F. G. HATCH, M.P. 

With 3 Coloured Maps and about 80 Tlustrations on Art Paper from Photographs, 

specially taken by a Professional Photographer during the Author’s tour. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON GOLF.—THIRD EDITION. 


TAYLOR ON GOLF. 


Impressions, Comments, and Hints by J. H. TAYLOR. 


With 48 Illustrations on Art Paper, almost entirely from Photographs, specially taken 
for the Work. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net. 


« Altogether fascinating. A book that no golfer should be without.”—Golf Illustrated. 









AN OBIGINAL AND BRILLIANT BOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CELEBRITIES AND L,” 
ODDITIES, OTHERS AND I. 
By HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, Ct. oe 


A BOOK FOR LADY GOLFERS. 
BY A LEADING EXPONENT OF THE GAME, 


LADIES GOLF. 
By MAY HEZLET, 
Open Ladies’ Champion and Irish Ladies’ Champion, 
1899, and Open Ladies’ Champion, 1902. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 


With 24 Illustrations on Art Paper, including 
portraits of a number of the best lady golfers, 
showing them in the act of making their strokes. 

(Immediately, 


The Woburn Library of 


Natural History. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
Each Volume in handsome cloth, gilt, and gilt top, 
12s, 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME BY 
SIB HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., FBS. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES. 
With 12 Coloured Plates, including 22 Figures 
from Photographs. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell can be heartily con- 
gratulated on having produced a work that is 
readable on every @.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Sir Herbert's book is to be warmly recommended 
to anglers, and the naturalist who is not an angler 
may learn a great deal from the work of the 
practical, educated fisherman.”—Times. 

Volumes already Issued. 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 


By F. Epwarp Hutme. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Hanzy 


OHNSTON, 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE 
COUNTRY-SIDE. By F. Epwarp Hume. ~ 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. have arranged to Publish New Novels by Mr. 


ANTHONY HOPE, “LUCAS MALET” 
STANLEY WEYMAN, Mrs. FELKIN (Ellen 


(Urs. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Burton Harrison), 
Thorneycroft Fowler), 


JEROME K. JEROME, Miss BRADDON, Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE, Judge 
GRANT, Mr. RICHARD WHITEING, “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), 
Miss ADELINE SERGEANT, Miss LILY DOUGALL, Mr. WILLIAM LE 
QUEUX, Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON, Mr. TOM GALLON, the late Mr. 


B. L. FARJEON, and Miss ADA CAMBRIDGE. 





The following Six-Shilling Novels are Ready or will be Published Immediately :— 


BY RICHARD PRYCE. 


THE SUCCESSOR. 


* A novel which is being talked about.” 
“ A novel which will make its mark.” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (April 26th) says :—“‘‘ The Successor” Is ali that 
its publisher claims for it. The idea is capital, the risky ground carefully 
and lightly skated over. Each character /s full of life and spirit. The 
writing Is often extremely witty, and the whole thing is one of the most 
readable novels conceivable.” 


BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE ORIGINAL WOMAN. 


“* The Original Woman’ is one of his fairest, freshest, most characteristic conceits, and renews all our 
earliest impressions of the incomparable ease and vivacity of his style. The charm of the novel is mani- 
fold; it lies in the diversity, actuality, and vividness of the persons ; in the pervading humour and shrewd, 
keen, yet kindly judgment of the author.”— World, 


BY “RITA.” 
THE MASQUERADERS. “jazi 
BY PHILIP PAYNE. 


THE MILLS OF MAN.  sscona zaition. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ An excellent novel. It commands the highest praise. All the figures are con- 
vincing, forcible, and posed in the most suggestive light. Mr. Payne can depict action with great.spirit 
where the occasion demands it. At the same time the quiet, significant, mordant episodes are turned 
with Teal delicacy. The book a is to intellectual interests in a very masterful fashion, and it must be 
ranged in that class of fiction which has a serious claim to the title of literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LThird Edition. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 


BY L. DOUGALL. 
THE EARTHLY PURGATORY. 


(Immediately. 
BY MISS BRADDON. 
A LOST EDEN. 


[Immediately. 
BY F. W. HAYES. 
THE SHADOW OF A THRONE. 
(Immediately, 
BY CORALIE STANTON 

AND HEATH HOSKEN. 

CHANCE THE JUGGLER. 
[In the press. 

BY E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
THE QUEEN’S OWN TRAITORS. 


By the Author of “ Scarlet and Steel.” 
8s. 6d. [Ready. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


STAGE THE SECOND. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures, delivered in the ree. of St. Andrews in the Session 
1908-1904. By the Right Hon. RB. B. HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C., 
Author of * Education and Empire.” &. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d.-nett. 

‘* An important and interesting work, which is original in its statement....... 
These two volumes are eminently stimulating, and, what can seldom be said of 
the works of idealist philosophers, they will be quite intelligible to any 
thoughtful reader.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “ Trade Unionism and British Industry,” 
** Leading Points of South African History.” Large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 





WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END 


Records and Observations of the Habits and Haunts of the Fox, Badger, 
Otter, Seal, &c., and of their Pursuers in Cornwall. By J. C. TRE- 
GARTHEN. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 


LORD CARDWELL AT THE 
WAR OFFICE. 


Being a History of his Administration, 1868-1874. By General Sir ROBERT 
BIDDULPH, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 9s. nett. 
“This admirable chronicle makes an exceedin Bly ere appearance....... 
abounds with interest from title-page to imprint.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Sir Robert Biddulph as private secretary was brought intimately in touch 
with Lord Cardwell, and this history of his is no mean monument to Lord 
Cardwell’s great labours for the army and the commonweal. Every page is 


clear and concise and interesting.” —Scotsman, 





THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from “Les Souvenirs de la 
Marquise de Créquy,’’ published in 1834. Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett each. 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (3 vols.) is now ready. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS ) In preparation. Will be published 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD 5 in 6 monthly volumes, 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY. 


By the late ARTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. With Plans 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE ; 


Or, From Night to Twilight. By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘‘ The 
New Republic,” ‘‘A Human Document,” &. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Ready next week, 
BROTHERS. 


The True History of a Fight against Odds. By HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of “The Pinch of Prosperity,” “The Shadowy Third,” “‘ John 


Charity,” &. Large crown 8vo, 6s. Ready on Tuesday next. 


NOW READY, THE MAY ISSUE OF 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
6d. nett. 


Among the Chief Articles are:— 


DR. LAURIE AND HERBART. By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD.—NATURE 
STUDY IN A KINDERGARTEN. By “J. A. OWEN.”—OUR LEADERS. 
V. Comenius. With a Portrait.—EMPIRE DAY AND THE TEACHING 
OF CITIZENSHIP. By the EARL OF MEATH.—GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN LETTERS.—_HOW THE ACT WORKS.—REVIEWS, 
MINOR NOTICES, &c., &c.—With a SUPPLEMENT on THE IRISH 
UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By W. O'REILLY. 


Demy 4to. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








HARPER'S NEW BOOKS 


“A chapter of world politics,” 
et 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN’s 


NEW BCCK. 








With numerous Maps and 


Greater cl 
Copious Index, &e,, 


America. denny ee 


“The title of this volume explains itself. It is an 
successful one, by Mr. Archibald Colquhoun to do for the Oop Sete he 
Sir Charles Dilke, in his well-known 1 book, did for Great Britain, and br 
‘he leading problems which confron erica at home, i . 
ee en eee 

“On a ese subjec r. Colquhoun has somethi 
serving of the closest attention. We are confident ns veusY 

litics will rise from a perusal of Mr. Colquhoun’s volume without Pid 
hat he has obtained much new light on problems of great intri 
perplexity.”—Morning Post. 

“In ‘Greater America’ Mr. Colquhoun has given us a book more 
than anything that he has done before. It contains eleven helpful 
is in appearance a credit to the publishers.”—Daily Chronicle. > BaPh and 





A deeply interesting volume of Recollections, 


Kingsand Queens fyzhin 
I have Known. —_ fityeni, 


‘*We get in this volume vivid studies of most of the reigning Soverei ot 
Europe, and of many who have now p: away. It isa book that 
bably take a permanent place upon the shelves of historical biography for its 
candid and intimate revelations,” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE LATEST NOVELS, 


The Steps Author of “In the Gard 
uthor of “In the Garden of Charity” 
of Honour. wien Ton 


The story of a young man who succeeds through dishonesty, but ‘slowly 
descends the steps of honour. His later atonement and ascent, the struggle 
of the woman he loves, make a story of unusual power. 


s = a 
Felicita. 
A Romance of Old Siena. 
‘* A gracefully written romance of Italy in the 14th century. The story has 


a poetic delicacy that is charming, and must delight those who can appreciate 
the worthier contributions to the fiction of the time.”—Liverpool Mercury, 


The Magpie Club of English Novelists, 


Lance 
in Rest. 


** An interesting work of literary art.”—Scoteman, 


Yarborough 
the Premier. 


“The history of a clever and ambitious man.......who sets himself to become 
Premier, and actually succeeds. He is utterly unscrupulous and poss 
courage and imagination, An enthralling tale.”—Morning Post. 





By BASIL KING, 





By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 





By L. A. TALBOT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By A. R. WEEKES. 


Crown 8vo, 68, 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards. Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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gr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


, NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CASTING OF NETS.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
‘Author of “ Casting of Nets,” ‘Donna Diana,” &c. 6s. 
FIRST PRESS OPINIONS. 
IL.—“ Mr. Bagot has already won a high reputation 
po age his new book will certainly help to maintain it.” 
- COmsMAN.— The story is as good as anything its author has 
aa and should be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it,” 


a 
A POWERFUL STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MAUREEN. 


By EDWARD McNULTY, Author of “ Misther O’Ryan.” 6s, 
TIMES.—" A book which is fascinating to read and difficult to 


forg a.” 


THE ANTIPODEANS. 
6s. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY, 








MISS CAROLINE. By THEO DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


6s. By L. LOCKHART LANG. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
TIMES—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to British 
military history than this Diary of Moore,” 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF 
THE SERB. 


By M.E. DURHAM. Demy 8v0, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The region inhabited by the Servian people 13 the subject of Miss 
Durham's interesting, witty, and attractive volume. It ts rare wndeed to find a book 
of travel so delightful in every way.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Sipyer_ PzeL, Author of ‘‘Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—" We can pay Mr. Peel’s book no higher compliment than 
to say that it has much of the reasoned optimism and cogent good sense which 
make Lord Cromer’s Reports the best of official papers, together with something 
of the picturesqueness and sharp observation which made ‘ Trooper 8,008’ 
memorable among the literature of the South African War.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzrro: D. 


IvgaLt and GrorcGe Wiruers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
WORLD.—*“ A valuable contribution to financial literature.” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their -Organisation and 
Management. By HucH Munro Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
87. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ This does not sound like a fascinating volume 
to pass an idle hour with—but that is just what it is.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
p cmoaead by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 

en met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 
No. 644, Published This Day, post-free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND. W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.- 








JOHN LONC’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
MISS A®NOTT’S MARRIAGE... ... RICHARD MARSH. 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY... Dick Donovan. 
THE HAZARDS OF LIFE eas VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE ... pee EpwIin Pucu. 
UNDER CROAGH PATRICK ... Mrs. Wm. O'BRIEN. 
AROUND A DISTANT STAR... «. JEAN DELAIRE. 
FOR FAITH AND NAVARRE ... May Wynne. 
A KING’S DESIRE .... “ed .-. Mrs. AYLMER GowIna. 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS Major ArtHur Grirriras, 
MALINCOURT KEEP ae ‘és ADELINE SERGEANT. 
DELPHINE (4th Edition)... tae Curtis YORKE. 


“Delphine is a delightful heroine, and the writer has spared no pains to 
depict her in all her “— and moods—spiteful, generous, wilful, warm- 
hearted, undisciplined. e commend the book to all who can enjoy a light 
and fresh narrative full of vivacity from the first page to the last.”’ 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
FIRST FAVOURITES re «. NATHANIEL GUBBINS, 
A FAIRY IN THE PIGSKIN ... “G.G.” (H. G. Harper). 





“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 
NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
Peg vind VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
é Best Paper. 
Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 

Volumes now ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, ¥ ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Reape. THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE, by Wrxre Cottoys. ADAM BEDE, by Georex Exior. 

Volumes nearly ready:—THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, WEST- 
WARD HO! 

Spectator.—‘‘ A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘‘A marvellous bargain.” 
Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.— A triumph of publishing.” Daily 
Mail.—‘‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—‘“‘ Admirable in 
print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.— Admirably produced.” 

*,* Other Vols. in Preparation, 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE MENACE OF THE GERMAN NAVY (with a Diagram). 
By H. W. Wilson, Author of “TIronclads in Action.” 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. By Captain Brinkley. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO “PREFERENCE.” By Preference, 


-P. 


MACEDONIA AND THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN COMEDY. By 
Lord Newton. 


“A DAUGHTER'S VOICE.” 
B.C., Canada). 


HUXLEY. By Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE PALAIS BOURBON AND ITS INHABITANTS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM. By John Flower. 
THE POET’S DIARY.—V. Edited by Lamia. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT CONCERNING MOROCCO. 
By Walter B. Harris. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE—MOUNTED MEN. 


By Mrs. Lefevre (of Vancouver, 


By Expertus. 


Special Supplement. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMICS. 
By J. L. Garvin. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





INTRODUCTION BY J. E, C. BODLEY. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


A Study of their Political Psychology.. 
By EMILE BOUTMY. 


Translated by E. EnciisH. With an Introduction by J. E.C. Boptry. Demy 


8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 


An original and ingenious theory why the Englishman 


Js successful as a politician and colonist, 





AUSTIN CLARE’S NEW NOVEL. 
COURT CARDS: an Historical Romance. 
Red Cloth Library, 6s. 
A thrilling story of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 





FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
THE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT. 


By FORREST REID. 6s. 


Although only issued on May 2nd, the First Large Impression is nearly 


exhausted. 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 6s. 


[2nd Impression. 





PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. 


Ry AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. With 74 Tilustrations, 


including a Coloured Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls. 


“One of the brightest and most informing of the books which have been 


written upon a subject whore fascination for the Westerner is endless.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 





CHINA FROM WITHIN : 


A Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes. 
By ARTHUR DAVENPORT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


The INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. = av. 2s. 6a. net. 


TOWARDS A CIVILISATION. 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY COMPANY. 


HUGH E. SEEBOHM. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION. Part I. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


FORESTRY—‘‘A DEPRESSED INDUSTRY.” 


R. MUNRO FERGUSON. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 


RICHARD A. CROUCH. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part II. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE, 


“THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ.” 
SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
WEEDS. 


JOHN FYVIE. 
JOHN BURNS. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


THE LANCASHIRE ARTISAN: A PROTEST. 
ARNOLD HOLT. 

MR. BURDEN. Chap, XII. 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

OTHER REVIEWS. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


G. L. STRACHEY. 





T, FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, E.O. 





THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTo, 


NEW VOLUME. 


DEKKER’S GULL’S HORNBOOK, 


Edited by R. B. McKERROW. A Book of “Characters 

Age, with special Pictured Initials. Limited to 80 Copies nak eepere 
vellum an on hand-made paper, of which Apanesy 
in England. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net.” ch latter only 480 are for als 





ee 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAy, 


A Reprint of the First Edition of this famous P int 
Fitzgerald’s Introduction and Notes. In large typ containing Edwani 
made paper, with Illustrations in Colour from Desi > on hand. 
RSET ac tad inna ter ogre one 
antique binding, net; on Ja: vell; ‘ 

veal veilum, 15s. extra, ‘ um, 21s. net; full-bound 
A SMALL EDITION OF THE POEM (without Pref 

ome a, oe in — and print oi tee task oh it 

cap. 8vo, on hand-made paper, 1s. net ; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net: 

vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. Silt, 28. 6d. net; Japaness 





New Volumes of 
“THE KING’S CLASSICS,” 
THE ROMANCE of FULK FITZWARINE 


Newly Translated from the Anglo-French by ALICE K Ne 
With an Introduction by Professor BRANDIN, With Pronto 
1s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net, 


EIKON BASILIKE ; or, The King’s Book. With 
Engraved Portrait of King Charles I. Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, 
F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

“This is an admirable edition of the King’s Book. It is pri 
advance copy of the first edition, issued within a few hours of the tase 
execution. It is the first edition for a hundred years, which shows the ad 
spelling, and it has other unique and interesting features.”—Scotsman, 

BY PROFESSOR SKEAT. CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS, 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE;; or, Palamay 


and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.p, 
With Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net, 4 


’ 

CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S TALE, 
SQUIRE'S TALE, NUN'S PRIEST’S TALE. Done into Modern English 
by Professor SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Professor Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He has succeeded in 
modernising the language without depurting from either the form or substance 
of the original.” —Scotsman. 


THE KING'S POETS. 


The volumes of the Series named “ The King’s Poets” are uniform in size, 
type, paper, and binding with those of “‘ The King’s Classics,” of which “ The 
King’s Poets”’ is a section. 

The object of ‘‘ The King’s Poets” is to present a series of poetic texts of 
commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each work. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 


With Introduction, Notes, &., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A, 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. PickerseiL1, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map 
of the Lake District. 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 
“The introduction is sympathetic and discriminating, while the complete 
index, added to other features, makes this probably the best edition of the 
poem yet published.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


and other Poems, by WILLIAM MORRIS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A. With Frontispiece, 2s, 6d, 
net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KING'S SHAKESPEARE. 


Uniform with “The King’s Classics” in size, plan, and general arrange 
ment. The Plays and Poems in separate volumes, ls. 6d. net each ; quarter 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net each. Sold separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY, 


THE SONNETS. 
Edited by C. C. STOPES, with Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton. 


** The introduction is full of useful information, and the notes embody 4 
good deal of learning. The get-up of the book is particularly neat and ee 








INDISPENSABLE COMPANIONS TO OPERA-GOERS. 


NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. 


By WAKELING DRY. 


A series of handbooks intended for music-lovers, reproducing in 4m 
attractive form an analysis of the music, and a running commentary on the 
dramatic element in the opera to which it is devoted. 

The following are now re-issued at 1s. net each volume (sold separately), of 
in a neat slip case, at 3s. the set of Three. 


1. LOHENGRIN. 

2. TANNHAZ USER. 

3. TRISTAN & ISOLDE. 

4. DIE MEISTERSINGER. e' 

5. DAS RHEINGOLD & DIE WALKURE. )\ DER RING DES 

6. SIEGFRIED & GETTERDZMMERUNG.f NIBELUNGEN. _ 
«A more lucid explanation of the master’s intentions, both from a dramatic 
and musical point of view, it would be difficult to find.”—St. James's Gazette. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La More Press, 





298 REGENT STREET, W. 
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prOM + : 
118 GARDNER, DARTON & CO0.’S 


RECENT LIST. 





BY CANON LESTER. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WOBK.—Now Ready. 


DESTINY OF MAN. 


Be Mission Teaching. By the Rev, J.H. LESTER, M.A., Rector 
A Qoune of Colchester, Prebendary of Lichield Cathedral, Grown 8vo, 


cloth poards, 3s, net. 
BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. 


mg HEAVENLY FEAST. 


- anion to the Altar, with Devotions for the Communion of the 
4 Conpe'the Bev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Hoyal 82mo, cloth, 94. net, 


yost SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—Just Published, 


TO GOD: 
Marae en Te cts Ou re 
frmation ag os of Hoisham, Hon. Canon of om" 128 pp. 


royal $8mo, cloth, 64. net. 

This little book of de ti is intended to help the young in their daily 
ommunion with God, and in the great crises of their spiritual life—Con- 
frmation 








First Communion. 


WENTIETH EDITION.—This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on 
TWH articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Oceasional Offices 


and the 

THE PRAYER BOOK: 
Its History, e, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon EVAN 
DANIEL, tra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 


THE DAILY OFFICES AND LITANY. 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Prayer Book. Specially 
Designed for the Use of National Schools and Sunday Schools, By the 
Rev, EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Fceap. 8vo, 8d.; cloth boards, 10d. 





TWELVE EDITIONS of this Book have now been issued, FOUR in 
England, SIX in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; 


Or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Jf we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave 
the issue in their hands.” —Guardian. 

“This is a very noble and outspoken book....... it will do every one good to 
read it.”"—Church Bells. 

“We should be — to know that the book found its way into the hands of 
slarge number of both mothers and fathers.’”"—Literary World, 





BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 


PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. : 


the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
lebone Road, Author of ‘‘ Looking Upward.” Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
An attempt to construct pie statement of Church of England Doc- 
trine and Practice from the Words of the Book of Common Prayer, 


BY CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 


AD REM. 


Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. By the Rev. H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Cloth boards, crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Tn this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness 
and power, and supported by more than average learning.”—Saturday Review. 


BY CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND 
SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of 
Manchester and Durham. Cloth boards, 2s. net. [Second Edition, 


“Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 


BY F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 


STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS, 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Each Life is og my by a Portrait and 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


“A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting....... helpfully amplified 
by portraits and illustrations.”—Dundee Advertiser. ' - 


BY ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


ONLY A FEATHER: 


ate Thoughts. By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cloth boards, 
Uniform with ‘TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS,” éo. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 


MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir Witt Lez-Wagyer, K.C.S.I. oo Wi i 
See : In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 


Times.—‘‘ Contains the story of a noble career, nobly told. It will be of 
intense interest to those who are familiar with the laingay and oAminietation 
of India, and should be read by all who hold that the great deeds and splendid 
perch 5 og of — a are pune the most precious assets of our 

_aphaa ust as the author is infected with his subject, he i 
us. We lay down the book with reluctance.” a 








GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis MolInryrz, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘* Will be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
of thou St as the first adequate study in our language of the ute _ 
philosophy of one who ranks among the pioneers of the modern world.” 


NAPOLEON: a Short Biography. By R. M. 
cena Author of “ The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.” 
own 8vo, 6s. 








1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
roe pa Edited by J. Scorr Kettiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
le net. F 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


By Gxzorce W. Betpam. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hittor, 
J. H. Taytor, James Braip, Avex. Herp, and Harry Varpoy. TIlus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Edited by ALrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. By SrepHen Gwynn. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Field.—‘‘ Mr. Gwynn’s achievement in other fields of literature is, of course, 
well known. It is safe to say that the delightful book he has just given us will 
take its place on the angler’s shelves among. the few favourites that are not 
merely possessed but read.” 


IIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS8S.—New Vols. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN MILTON. In 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New ‘Vol. 
POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Selected 


and Arranged by Lewis CampBELL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; also limp 


leather, gold buck and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


THE RELIGION OF THE UNIVERSE. By 


J. AtLanson Picton, M.A. 8vo, 10s. ne’ 























SIXTH EDITION.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 


By the late Sir James Fitzsames Steruen, Bart., K.C.S.1., D.C.L. 


Sixth Edition, by Sir Hersert Sreruex, Bart., of the Inner Temple, 
aren ay and Harry Lusuineton STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. 
wn 8vo, 6s. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By Nicuotas Parse Girmay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








APRIL NUMBER.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
3s. 6d, net. Annual Subscription, lls. 


CONTENTS. 

Genizau FraGMEnts. By Prof. S. Schechter.—Tue [trveRary oF BenJaMiIn 
or TupELA. By Marcus N. Adler.—Samaritana, By A. Cowley.—TuE 
Rerorm Movement 1s Jupaism. Third Article. By the Rev. Dr. David 
Philipson.—Zvur Jipiscu-PeRsiscHeN Lirreratus. By Prof. W. Bacher.— 
Tur Naso Papyrus. A New Photograph. By F. U. Burkitt.—A Lerrer or 
MeENASSEH BEN IsRaEL. By E. N. Adler.—Tue ARraBic PORTION OF THE 
Carro GENIZAH aT CAMBRIDGE. Fith Article. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.— 
Critical Notices.—Notss. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food Ne. 3 


From birth to 8 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 
Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 











8PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8. W. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Alien & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lomhard Street, Londoa, B.C 
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EVERY LOVER OF OUTDOOR LIFE and Country Pursuits shou, # << 
READ AND SEE THE 
“THE COUNTRY THROUGH A MICROSCOPE: 
One of a Series of Beautifully Illustrated Articles by JOHN J. WARD, Author of “ Minn 
Marvels of Nature,” which commences in 
em 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF .. « 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ | : 


The Ideal Illustrated Country-House Paper. 


To-day’s Issue of “‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” also contains many other one 
Articles of deep interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers, including THE. 
the following: a 


HOW TO BUILD A BILLIARD ROOM. A Useful Article for all who live in Town or Country. e 
HAWKING WITH SPARROWHAWKS AND PEREGRINES. An old-time Spor thot by ra 
COLUMBINES. Gardening readers will appreciate this Topical Article. om 
TERRIERS AND TERRIER EXPRESSION. tn 
SOME RED-LETTER DAYS WITH SNIPE. (“Rod and Gun in Ireland.”) rat 
THE POSITION OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES. * 
THE ETHICS OF EGG COLLECTING. “ 
TIMBER GROWING TO PAY. 7 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. By C. J. Cornish. 
LAW AND LIBERTY IN THE NEW FOREST. By F. G. Aflalo. ea 
THE TEACHING OF SHOOTING tC 





LARGER ACROSTIC & PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER, = 


AND 


£75 IN PRIZES FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 














YOU CAN OBTAIN 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


At any Newsagent’s or at any of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookstalls. 





Price Sixpence everywhere. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WA. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


THE SECOND EDITION HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED AND THE THIRD IS NOW READY. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “Felix.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





TWO BOOKS 


ON DISRAELI. 


DISRAELI. 


A Study in Personality and Ideas. By WALTER SICHEL. With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


« Yr Sichel has performed his task with an ability, insight, and literary skill which must command cordial admiration.’”"— World. 
= Sichel has made the work exceedingly effective by luminous criticism, sympathy, profound and wide political knowledge, and by his own agreeable 


BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. SICHEL. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
A concise and popular narrative of his career, not repeating, but forming the complement of, the larger book. 


siyle.”—Morning Post, 





——— 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. HuToHInson. 
Tlustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by 
Lucy Kemr-Wetcn. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The p' of this book is to present to the public in the most vivid and 
acceptable form the present life and aspect of perhaps the most beautiful 

‘on in all England, that of the New Forest, and also to describe the 
mooenive geological, floral, faunal, and political changes that have led to 
the conditions that we find prevalent there to-day, including a full account 
of the forest laws and of the great abbey and sanctuary of Beaulieu. 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of 
Jottings, Notes, Impressions, Tales, and Tributes. By A. J. Dawson. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Very timely is the appearance to-day of this collecticn...... He has caught 
the sunshine and glowing colour of Morocco. To any one who has visited 
Morocco the hook will recall delightful memories, and to all men just now the 
actual condition of the Moorish Empire, seriously affected as it is cy Me 
be by the recent treaty between France and Great Britain, is sure to be a 
subject of intense interest....... This lively book will be welcome alike to the 
statesman and the casual reader.” —Morning Post. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 


Notes, by S. RB. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christchurch, and Regius 
cio of Holeew at Oxford. Szconp Epitiox. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Westminster Commentaries. 
“Dr, Driver’s volume meets an urgent need....... Work so thorough, so 
courageous, so sane, aud withal so reverent, cannot fail to bear abundant 
fruit.”—Times, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E., V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in 7 vols. demy 8vo, 
"s, 6d. each. Vol. IV., ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens.” 

Of the editing, the Morning Leader says :—‘‘ Handled with knowledge, and 
the penetrating scholarship of a rare student, and the reverent tenderness and 
sympathy of a lover. To the publishers who have made this enterprise 
possible, and the editor who has executed it, gratitude is equally due.” 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. Fuvux, M.A., 


William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Mon- 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
7s, 6d, net. 


A MODERN BOEOTIA. By Dersoran PRIMROSE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The pathos and the humour of English peasant life are described with 
insight and wit in this book. It is as interesting as a novel, and more 
amusing then most. 


SLINGSBY AND SLINGSBY CASTLE. By A. S. 
Brooxe, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Avolume of much antiquarian interest relating to the village of Slingsby in 
NE. Yorkshire, whose records date back to Domesday Book. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 


“No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired.” —Standard. 
“A truly delightful series in a delightful form.”—Onlooker. 


ASK MAMMA. By R. 8. Surtees. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by Jonw Leecu, 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. Surrzss. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts by Joun Lexcu. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An Anthology 
Compiled by C. E. HucHes, With a Prefatory Note by Srpyer Ler. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“For such a work as this, done so thoroughly, and with so ingratiating a 
note of reverence, we have nothing but praise......lovers of Shakespeare 
possessing this substantial volume must ever feel a debt of gratitude.” 

—Morning Post. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By T. D. Arkinsoy. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
This History is intended for the use of those who have no previous know- 
bole ot the subject. It has many illustrations of the different styles of 
tecture from Saxon times to 1800. The second part of the volume is 
occupied with accounts of particular classes of buildings—churches, monas- 
teries, and private houses, 





LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


‘Among the most valuable aids to a popular comprehension of the Great 
Masters.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TURNER. By Frances TYRELL-GiLL. With many 


Tilustrations, 


GREUZE AND BOUCHER. By Etiza F. Potuarp. 


With many Illustrations. 


BOOK-PLATES. By E. Aumack. With many Illustrations. 
TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 8 Illustrations, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“*Tt is a piece of literature, vital and glowing; we had almost said a little 
masterpiece of sympathy and interpretation.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ROME, ByC.G. Exxasy. Illustrated by B. 0. Bounrsr. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. The Little Guides. 
‘A model of succinctness, interest, and convenience.”—Daily Mail. 


HAMPSHIRE, By Dr. J. Cas, Cox, F.S.A. Illustrated 
by M. E. Purser. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 
SHELLEY AT OXFORD By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoae. 
With an Introduction by BR. A. StrzatTrerp. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
“Nowhere is Shelley portrayed more vividly.”—A my. 


WAGNER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. By Mrs. A. L. CLeaTHER 
and Basit Crump. 
THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL, 
Handy Volumes embodying Wagner’s own explanations. Each work is 
— ~~ anaes in its musical, poetic, and symbolic aspects. Feap. 8vo, 
. 6d. eac 


A LITTLE BOOK OF HEAVENLY WISDOM. Selections 


from the English Mystics. Edited by Miss E. C. Gregory. Small pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN. With 
GEORGE CANNING’S Additional Poems. Edited by Luoyp Sanpers. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 

** A real pocket edition of an admitted classic.” —Speptator. 


THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by 


Epwakp Huttox. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library, 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“*A capital series, designed to give business men some idea of the great 
public institutions which enter so largely into present-day life.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By G, pz Houpzn 


STONE, 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. Wuyrs, 


B.Sc., Editor of Electrical Investments, 





THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume. 
A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. With Intro- 
duotions and brief Footnotes by Mr. W. J. Craic. 
The Last Volumes are :— 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, and A WINTER'S TALE. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN are publishing a Complete and Unabridged Edition 
of the Works of Dumas in Sixpenny Volumes. The New Numbers are:— 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE, and PAULINE. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books 
in existence, and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. The Last Volume was THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL, by Agtuur Morrison, and the New Volume is MISER HOADLEY’S 
SECRET, by A. W. Maroxumont, 


Meurs, METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN gives a description of all their New Books, and is sent post-free on application, 


METHUEN and C©O., 86 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Isbister’s New Books 


MANCHURIA AND KOREA. 


By H. J. WHIGHAM, Author of “The Persian Problem.” 
Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
An examination of the situation in Manchuria and Korea as it affects 
ee ee and containing a description of the countries and their 
i itants. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild,” 
“The God of his Fathers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Novel dealing with life in the region that Jack London has made his own 
—the Klondyke—and full of throbbing interest. 


VERONICA. 
By MARTHA WADDELL AUSTIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. With 
Portrait Frontispiece of Author. 


A Novel characterised by grace and distinction of style unusual in a new 
writer. A charming woman, whose beautiful character is delicately unfolded, 
is the heroine, for it is a story of feeling and not a tale of adventure. 


FOR LOVE AND HONOUR: atTaleof the °45. 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“THE ISLES OF SUNSET. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of “The 
Hill of Trouble,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A collection of stories full of the beauty of high thoughts and aglow with 
the glamour of old romance, 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 


By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “The Danger of Inno- 
cence.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Novel based on the Author's successful play. and described in the sub-title 
as being “An Episode in the Peaceful Life of a Fluffy-Minded Lady.” 


IN THE KING’S COUNTY. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON, Author of “To-day with Nature.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A volume dealing with the natural history of Norfolk, and the out-of-door 
life of the countryside. 


OVERTONES: a Book of Temperaments. 


By JAMES HUNEKER, Author of “ Mezzotints of Modern 
Music.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait of Richard Strauss; 6s. 


A book for music-lovers, The essays deal with Strauss, Parsifal, Verdi, 
Balzac, Nietzsche, &c., and have all Mr. Huneker's originality in point of view, 
richness of illustration, and raciness in phrasing. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANAE. 


By JOHN WILSON (CHRISTOPHER NorTH). Abridged by 
JOANNA Scort MoncrigFF, and with Introduction by 
J. HEPBURN MILLAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


OPTIMISM: an Essay. 
By HELEN KELLER, Author of “The Story of My Life.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book is unique, as it is the first composition of the blind girl, whose 
intellectual development and acquirements have excited the keenest interest of 
all who have read the marvellous story of her life. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A Series of Essays on this pressing question of national importance by 
Lord MARCUS BERESFORD, R. B. HALDANE, M.P., JOHN BURNS, 
M.P., and other eminent Writers and Experts. Edited by J. B. ATKIN. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION : 


Pro: FRANK BRADSHAW. Con.: CHARLES EMANUEL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Another volume of the “Pro and Con.” Series, and dealing with a subject 
of immediate political importance, 


LIGHTER MOMENTS. 
By Bishop WALSHAM HOW. Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A New Edition of this popular collection of good stories, 
“Not yee to be placed by the side of ‘Reminiscences of Dean Ram- 
gay.’ — e. 


Should Restrictions be 
Imposed ? 


ISBISTER anv CO., 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


[May 7, 1904, 
' — 
SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: 
Eg A me An ics fast on RRIAN ON 
y the Rev. T. Hexsunt Buspuzy, M.A., D.D, Small post gro ne 


RELIGIO CRITICI; or, Chapters on Great Themes, 


By “Ayvworos. : 
Criticiom, bc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. Deals with the Higher 


PRAYER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. By the Dray 


or Sr. Parrics’s. Crown $vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE. By th 
quieee fe sn ee an Introduction by the Rev. W | 

¥ i f 1 . . fu . . 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ‘3s. a by Sahn Saliieog aan ahs Railton 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
DISCOVERIES IASTEATING._ Thre ects 
Joun Macuzan, D.D. Sinall post 8vo, cloth bois, By the Rev, Arruvg 


MUHAMMADAN OBJECTIONS TO CHRIST#ANI 
TAL OB CHAOS onl eae gms 


MARVELS IN THE WORLD OF LIGHT. A Popular 


Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. B th 
Rev. C. T. OvenpEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numereu ime? 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ss > Unsiey 


‘“*CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 
SHILA, Zamn4xD. Wr SELB cn a 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Being 


Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Witsoy, D.D., Archdeacon 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. , : ' 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. _ Reviews of 


some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith, By the V: 
Wacz, DD. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, f=. Gd. Yee nae 


ON AGNOSTICISM. . Replies to the late Prof. Huxuay, 


F.B.S. By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 
Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the -request of the 
Bishop, with an Addresson ‘‘The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the 
Very Rev. Henry Wacr, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d, 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION, 
By the Monsignore DucHEesNE. Translated by M. L. McCuune from the 
TT oe =e of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 


ST. ALDHELM : his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Bight Rev. G. F, 
Brownz, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustra. 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM 
OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Knowtine, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 80 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By T. G. Pixcues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Appendices and Notes. With several Illustrations, large 
post Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries 
in the field of archeology. This New Edition contains the Laws of Hammurabi 
and other new matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages. ] 


THE LIGHT OF MELANESIA. A Record of Fifty 


Years’ Mission Work in the South Seas. Written after a personal visita. 
tion made by request of the Right Rev. John Selwyn, D.D., late Bishop 
of Melanesia, by H. H. MontcomeEry, D.D., sometime Bishop of Tasmania, 
Secretary of the S.P.G. Second Edition, Revised. With Map and several 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDY, AND TEACHING OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT.! Address delivered to the Lay Helpers’ Association at St, 
Paul’s Chapter-house on November 23rd, 1903, by H. E. J. Bevay, MAy 
Archdeacon of Middlesex. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d, 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Issued under the auspices of the above Society. 


LXXXIV. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH. By Joun Henry Bernazp, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications 
may be had on application. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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